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WINTER-GREEN. 


To-pay the winter woods are wet, 
And chill with airs that miss the san ; 
The autumn of the year is done, 

Its leaves all fallen, its flower-stars set, 
Its frosty hours begun. 


Should last year’s gold narcissus yearn 
For next year’s roses, oh! how vain! 
No brief dead flowers arise again, 

But each sweet little life in turn, 

Must shoot and bloom and wane. 


Sweet, had the years that slip so fast 
Brought you too soon or mé too late, 
How had we gnashed our teeth at fate, 

And wandered down to death at last 
Forlorn, disconsolate ! 


Surely before the stars were sure, 
Before the moon was set in heaven, 

« Your unborn soul to mine was given, 

Your clear white spirit, rare and pure, 
For me was formed and shriven, 


Ah! surely no time ever was 
When we were not; and our soul’s light 
Made those cold spaces infinite 

That lie between the years like glass, 
Seen only in God’s sight ! 


Howe’er it be, my one desire, 
If chance has brought us face to face, 
Or if the scheme of things found place 
To store our twin hearts’ light and fire 
In strange foresecing grace, — 


Howe’er it be, for us at least 
The woodland pathways are not dark, 
New lights are on the boughs and bark, 
And in the rainless sunshot east, 
We hear a mounting lark. 
E. W. Gosse, 


A SUNSET. 


Ir was long ago: 
Soft sunset light shone over earth and sea. 
The east was rosy-tinted like the past ; 
The west was red with glory like the days 
That are to be ; and now the day was done. 
Far up the shining west an angel’s hand 
Had open flung the gates of Paradise: 
Letting the light of heaven steal softly through 
To paint the glow of heaven upon the sky ; 
Purple and red and broadly gleaming gold, 
The light of jasper and of amethyst ; 
Till the stars shone, each several star one pearl, 
And the moon floated up the far horizon 
All white and wan with dreaming holy dreams ; 
Drifting from some enchanted land beyond, 
The spell of that enchantment still upon her, 
Wrapping a misty veil about her face 
That she might dream the better in that cloud. 





The tossing sea 
On many a flashing billow caught the light, 
And wore it for a diadem awhile ; 
And, surging upward toward the far, still 
moon, 
The treasure she had given clasped closer still 
And changed it into pearls that hid away 
In the deep bosom of the heaving main. 
Wide were the heavenly gates above the sea, 
And whispering through them came a gentle 
spirit 
Soft-sighing zephyr, breathing o’er the séa ; 
Laden with balm from heaven’s healing shore ; 
Kissing the earth with benison of peace. 
From “ Poems by Mary T. Reiley.” 


DURING LONG ABSENCE 


I sEE thy face no longer 
In visions of the night ; 

Too far away is that last day 
That lent thee to my sight. 

But though the waves no longer 
Reflect their absent queen, 

Do tides forget? O love, long set, 
I follow thee unseen ! 


I hear thy. tones no longer 
Amid the voices round; 

Too long unsmote by that swect note, 
My ear forgets the sound. 

But though the shell no longer 
Can hear the ocean’s roar, 

It echoes still, —so thy words fill 
My heart forevermore. 

Spectator. R. I. O. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


O WINTER twilight while the moon 
Grows whiter on the deepening blue, 
I find some brief-lived thoughts in you, 
That rise not in the night or noon : 


Of faded loves, that once were sweet, 
But now are neither sweet nor sad ; 
Of hopes that, distant, looked so glad, 

Yet lie, unnoticed, at our feet. 


Of these I think, until the red 
Has wasted from the western sky, 
And royal reigns the moon on high ; 
What profits to lament the dead ? 


Small profit ; yet in dreams that hold 
One hand to forward, one to past, 
We stay the years that fly so fast, 
And link our new lives to the old. __ 
Spectator. F. W. B. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE FAMILY OF MIRABEAU.* 


THERE used to be an old Provengal 

saying which complained that 

Parliament, mistral, and Durance 
Were the three scourges of Provence. 

The parliament, which was established in 
1501, perished in 1790, and is therefore a 
thing of the past, but the mistral still 
howls as it sweeps across the sunburnt 
“province of provinces,” and the Durance 
still rolls to the Rhone the waters that 
boil or rave among the tumultuary boul- 
ders of her vast and stony bed. On the 
borders of that Durance, boldly perched 
upon a hill between Pertuis and Ma- 
nosque, stands the castle of Mirabeau. 
“Viet coumo li roucas,” old as the rocks, 
are its walls: burnt by the sun, and swept 
by the fierce north winds which barely 
allow the juniper and the lavender, the 
euphorbias and the cistus, or the purple 
Judas-trees to cover the crevices, or to 
veil the stony disorder of its escarpments. 
Its turrets no longer threaten. No chaée- 
Jain now levies toll from the riverains or 
from the boatmen of Pertuis; nor does 
any one now exact dues from the villagers 
at its feet, but the castle is inhabited, and 
kept in repair by owners who have good 
cause to cherish its legends and its his- 
toric name. 

After having been dismantled, in the 
first Revolution, by the mob of Manosque, 
it passed into the hands of a peasant pro- 
prietor, from whom M. Lucas de Mon- 
tigny, the adopted son of the tribune, was 
fortunate enough to be able to purchase 
it for the sum of five hundred francs. 
The new owner roofed it over at once, 
and thus preserved its features till twenty- 
five years later, when his son, M. G. L. 
de Montigny, was able to put it into com- 
plete repair, and to inhabit it with his 
family. 

The devotion of the Montignys, father 
and son, to the name of Mirabeau did not 
stop there. They collected the family 
manuscripts, and as many papers as were 
recoverable after such a stormy interval 


® Les Mirabeau: Nouvelles études sur la société 
Jrancaise au XVII Te Siécle. Pax Louis pz Lomeniz. 
2vols. Paris: 1879. 








of time. We shall see that the bulk of 
these-materials was very great, and, hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of’ the late 
amiable M. de Loménie, MM. de Mon- 
tigny were attracted to the author of the 
“Galerie des Contemporains illustres,” 
and, before 1849, trusted him with many 
of their precious records. Additional 
materials were gradually handed to him, 
for M. G. L. de Montigny, not content 
with the restoration of the castle, now 
wished to see a complete history of the 
family of Mirabeau. Its genealogy and 
its establishment in the Durance were, as 
we shall see, matters for historical inves- 
tigation. Curious pictures developed 
themselves on further search — of burgher 
life in Marseilles, of marriage contracts: 
with noble houses, of pitched battles in 
Germany, of tropical islands, of heavy 
broadsides, and English prisons, of family 
lawsuits, and lastly of philosophical spec- 
ulations when men of letters first began, 
by the words “equality” and “regenera- 
tion,” to ring out the old order and to 
presage the new. The last lords of the 
house of Mirabeau seemed to unite in 
their own persons all the forces and con- 
tradictions of that period so full of sharp 
contrasts which we call the eighteenth 
century. No man was better fitted to 
edit their papers than M. de Loménie. 
He had drunk deep of the literature of 
the last century, he was painstaking and 
accurate in no common degree, and the 
sketches of the Mirabeaus which he had 
contributed to the Pays and the Corre- 
spondant promised even greater merits in 
a greater book. For twenty years, with 
the help and the consent of M. G. L. de 
Montigny, did he labor at this sympa- 
thetic object. Two volumes illustrating 
the life of the great orator, the last and 
the strangest of this illustrious and ec- 
centric race, were prepared, but not pub- 
lished, before his death. We understand 
that his executors propose to give these 
to the public at no very distant day, but 
our business for the moment lies only 
with the book which M. de Loménie lived 
to complete, with the memoir of the Mira- 
beaus from 1267 to 1794. 

When representing the Provencals of 
Aix in the assembly of the States Gen- 
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eral, Honoré-Gabriel de Mirabeau was 
wont to say of them “that they had all 
had their heads baked by the sun of Pro- 
vence.” This was eminently true of his 
father and of himself; but as the Durance 
collects its torrents from many fountains 
in the flanks of the Alps, so the Mira- 
beaus had a long descent of turmoil, a 
pedigree of strife, and even, as they pre- 
tended, an origin among the throes of 
civic warfare. They claim to descend 
from the Riqueti or Arrighetti, a family 
of Ghibelline refugees who fled out of 
Florence in 1267, when Dante was an in- 
fant, and when the troops of Charles of 
Anjou were threatening the Lily City. 
They emigrated and settled themselves 
without delay in Provence. The Mar- 
quis Victor de Mirabeau, author of 
books upon the equal rights of men, but 
not the less a great stickler for pedigree, 
says of his forbears that they even came 
from Florence “ with the names and titles 
of nobles.” He adds that Pierre Riquet 
married no less a bride than Sibylle de 
Fos, a daughter of the counts of Provence, 
whose beauty the later troubadours all con- 
spired to praise. M. de Loménie, how- 
ever, after consulting the Florentine 
archives as well as Provencal books of 
genealogy, is inclined to think that these 
tales are apocryphal; nor in truth do any 
of Pierre Riquet’s contemporaries assign 
him either a prominent place or any ex- 
alted alliances. On the contrary, the 
Riquets of Digne and Marseilles held 
simply francs-fiefs, such as roturiers and 
men of the “ers état alone possessed. 
They belonged, therefore, now to one 
and now to another of the two divisions 
of the rich and intelligent roture of 
France; that is either to the officials of 
justice and’ finance, or to those commer- 
cial families which filled the corporations 
of the towns. Such had been the Jriori 
of the Italian cities, such were now the 
places open for the Riquets to fill in 
France. Not ignoble places either, since 
in the southern provinces the municipal 
spirit was especially strong; nor had the 
old, civic, Roman element in them entirely 
given place to the feudal, or Germanic, 
system. Consulate towns abounded, 
with a civilization and an ambition which 





led them to ‘self-improvement, as well as 
to mutual rivalries, and to struggles with 
the feudal suzerains of the vicinity im- 
posed by Frankish kings, on cities boast- 
ing of curiones, defensores, and other 
municipal grandees long recognized by 
the Theodosian Code. The second city to 
place itself under consular sway was Mar- 
seilles, and thither the ambitious family 
of the Riquets soon gravitated. One of 
its members had been a judge in Digne, 
another drove a trade in coral, while Jean 
Riquet, in 1575, started a manufactory in 
Marseilles, and knew the secret of a scar- 
let dye that, for aught we know, might 
have made his fortune had he returned to 
the Borgo dei Tintori of his native Flor- 
ence. Elected consul of the city in 1562, 
this Jean Riquet did his utmost to main- 
tain the royal authority against the ‘first 
enterprises of the Huguenots. He mar- 
ried, in 1564, a lady of the Provengal 
family of Glandéves; and from this mar- 
riage dates the aggrandizement of his 
family in Provence. Mademoiselle de 
Glandevés was allied to the Barras of 
Mirabeau on the Durance, and the fortu- 
nate consul was led, probably by her in- 
fluence, to purchase those lands, as well 
as the castle, from a family which had 
possessed it for two centuries and a half. 
He then added the name of the fief to his 
own, and signed himself Riquet Mira- 
beau. 

The modest municipal functions of the 
Riquets in Digne, Seyne, Reis, and Mar- 
seilles no longer sufficed them. Thomas 
Riquet married Anne de Pontevés, out of 
a venteuse (proud) and historical house, 
and having next contrived to get his son 
made a Knight of Malta, he applied him- 
self to the fabrication of a genealogy 
which should leave no loophole for cavil- 
lers at his title to such a position. To 
Pierre d’Hozier, himself a Provengal pur 
sang, who would have summarily disposed 
of Thomas’s pretensions and his proofs, 
he dared not apply; but a certain J. B. 
d’Hermite (dit Tristan) furnished him 
with what he wanted. Together they 
traced back the Ariguetti family (as they 
now began to spell it (to so many consuls 
of Florence and Fiesole, that Marquis 
Victor in the eighteenth century was not 
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afraid to boast that there had never been 
but one mésalliance in his family, viz., 
with the Médicis.* 

It is evident that vanity has fumes like 
wine, and these went, by the help of the 
pedigree, to the head of Thomas Riquet, 
burgher of Marseilles. He put his ser- 
vants into scarlet livery, and the populace, 
accustomed to see such finery only in the 
churches, laughed at them, and called 
them “les Suisses de M. de Mirabeau.” 
But their master felt that the laugh was 
on his side when in 1660 he received the 
young king Louis XIV. in what was gen- 
erally admitted to be the best house in the 
town. M. de Loménie does not give any 
details of this visit, but it was rather an 
interesting event. The visitor had good 
reasons for courting the burghers of Mar- 
seilles, for, enriched by the whole trade 
of the Mediterranean, she was now one 
of the first cities in the world, proud of 
her liberties, of her rich and harmonious 
language, of her port, and of her influence. 
In the reign of Henry IV., when Provence 
had threatened more than once to give 
herself to Spain, Sully thought the reduc- 
tion of Marseilles by the Duc de Guise 
one of the finest and most important 
military achievements of his time. In 
1649, in spite of the efforts recently made 
by Richelieu to clip their wings, the Pro- 
vencals again rebelled against the royal 
authority, and imprisoned their governor ; 
but the city of Marseilles did not on this 
occasion openly side with the national- 
ists, and the visit of the young king was 
intended by Mazarin to overawe the in- 
habitants, and to establish the royal su- 
premacy in a town which Louis entered 
by a breach expressly made in its ram- 
parts. Thomas Riquet evidently Uve- 
longed to the monarchical party, but he 
meant to be paid for his loyalty, and so 
he chose this opportunity to ask for let- 
ters-patent of nobility. His great-grand- 
son even goes so far as to say that he got 
them, but M. de Loménie, who verifies 
every statement, proves that his patent 
was not registered before the parliament 
of Provence till twenty-five years later. 


* Everard de Médicis married not an Ariquetti or 
even an Arrighetti, but an Arriguccio, with whom the 
Mirabeaus can have had nothing to do. 
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It was therefore only in 1685 that the 
Riquets of Marseilles entered the exclu- 
sive ranks of the haute noblesse with the 
title of Marquis de Mirabeau. 

The class which he had just left con- 
tained the whole civil and official life of 
France. The sers état comprised, it is 
true, the artisan and the villein, the peas- 
ants who lived, as Michelet says, like 
hares between two furrows; but it was 
from the ¢éers état also that the tribunals 
were filled. To it belonged the avocats 
and the procureurs du roi, and though no 
one could be an ambassador or a gov- 
ernor of provinces, save some “ trusty and 
well-beloved cousin,” still the most lucra- 
tive places were open to the men who, as 
treasurers, comptrollers, fermiers, bank- 
ers, and capitalists, represented the 
wealth and much of the cultivation of 
France. It was every day becoming easier 
for a roturier to obtain and to keep dis- 
tinction. More than this, it was the gen- 
ius of a tradesman’s son, the genius of 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, which had given its 
new and first impetus to the government 
of Louis XIV., and which, during the 
twenty-two years of his ministry, assured 
to France a degree of internal prosperity 
vying with the preponderance which his 
predecessor Mazarin had secured for her 
among the powers of Europe. Elements 
of religious liberty, of financial power, of 
commercial and industrial greatness, were 
planted by the man who began life as a 
clerk in his father’s cloth-shop at Rheims ; 
and we are tempted to dwell upon these 
facts because, two years after his death, 
we see the Riquet-Mirabeau turning their 
backs upon the ¢éers éfat, and embracing 
the fortunes, already somewhat in decay, 
of the zoblesse of France. We write the 
word xoblesse advisedly, because there is 
a distinction, and a fatal one, between an 
aristocracy, such as it is understood in 
England, and a noble caste. Such a caste 
was the French nobility, a body which, at 
the close of the eighteenth century, con- 
sisted (according to Lavoisier’s calcula- 
tion) of about twenty thousand families. 
So long as this body was formidable to 
the throne, the sovereigns could only rule 
by its divisions, but the policy of Riche- 
lieu had weakened it so effectually that 
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under Louis XIV. it assumed a flattering 
rather than a defiant attitude towards the 
court, and a sympathy now existed be- 
tween the king and his nobles which was 
far from existing between the nobles 
-and the people. The possession of the 
soil gave to the landowners too many 
opportunities of vexing the people, and 
those pages which M.de Loménie dedi- 
cates to droits féodaux and the justices 
seigneuriales might aptly serve as an ap- 
endix to the “Ancien Régime” of M. de 
ocqueville. That author, however, 
while he describes all the drawbacks of a 
system which the advocate Séguier early 
stigmatized as tending to “ameuter les 
habitans des campagnes contre les seig- 
neurs,” remarks that centuries of nobility 
have a tendency to develop force and 
virility of character among the members 
of such a privileged class; and as we fol- 
low the lives of the Mirabeaus we shall 
see that their rise in society was coexist- 
ent with the exhibition of great originality 
and great power in its representatives. 
It is equally remarkable that when a cen- 
tury of nobility had succeeded to three 
centuries of ro/ure, that period should be 
closed by a return todemocracy. THrough 
the writings of the Marquis Victor de 
Mirabeau many minds were directed to 
“regeneration of laws, habits and princi- 
ples,” and above all to a revolt against 
absolute power, whether vested in the 
monarch or in the noble. Of the son of 
the marquis it is even reported that he 
opened a cloth-shop at Marseilles. What 
is certain about the orator is, that, com- 
paring himself to the last of the Gracchi 
“ pursued by the bands of the patricians,” 
he returned to the “ers état, and, as dep- 
uty of the sénéchaussé of Aix, became “a 
world-compeller and a leader of men.” 
But it is time for us to return to the 
aspiring new-made marquis. While 
Pierre Riquet waited for his patent, na- 
ture was in the mean time preparing for 
him an heir who should make their name 
legendary in Provence, and take his part 
in all the wars of the Grand Monarque 
after 1685. Aged then only eighteen, 
cent Te wy second Marquis de Mira- 
eau, fought at the siege of Luxembourg, 
and saw Marshal Berwick fall. He con- 
tinued under arms till the battle of Cas- 
sano (1705), when he was left for dead 
upon a hard-fought field. Told off to 
stop the Imperialists at the passage of a 
bridge, Jean-Antoine made his troops lie 
down, and kept them in that position 
while he alone, and erect, offered his co- 
lossal figure, as it were a Point de mire, 





to the enemy. He received a shot which 
broke the bone of his right arm, but, 
making a sling of his handkerchief, he 
took a hatchet.in his left hand, and thus 
equipped repulsed the first attack at the 
head of hisregiment. The second wound 
that he received, however, disabled ‘him. 
The tendons of the throat were severed; 
he fell on the bridge, and his regiment, 
discouraged as well as overpowered, fled. 
An old sergeant named Laprairie, who 
had remained with his leader, laid him 
down on the grass, and covered his head 
with a huge camp-kettle. There he re- 
mained through the struggle, and all the 
troops of Prince Eugene —horse, foot, 
and dragoons — swept past the wounded 
man. He was splendidly dressed on that 
day, and, his uniform attracting the atten- 
tion of the burying party, he was recog- 
nized by one of his own soldiers, who 
was aprisoner. Onhis giving some signs 
of life, Prince Eugene generously ordered 
him to be sent back to the camp of the 
Duc de Vendéme. There the celebrated 
surgeon, Dumoulin, undertook to save 
him. The indomitable life returned to 
Jean-Antoine, and three years later we 
see him, with his arm in a black sling, 
and with a silver collar to support the 
severed tendons of his neck, looking for 
health at the baths of Digne. He was a 
sore-wounded man, a hero, who was wont 
to speak of “that field where I was 
killed ;” but if his sword was now to turn 
into a ploughshare, neither time nor 
wounds had broken his spirit. At the 
baths he met Frangoise de Castellane- 
Norhante and her family. The young 
entlewoman was twenty-one years his 
junior, but he pleased her, and she gave 
a consent which soon aroused more than 
the usual amount of gossip in Dauphiny. 
The Mirabeaus were well known to be all 
“cut the wrong way of the cloth,” but 
some reported that this proud marquis 
had refused his bride’s dowry, and even 
sent back the three coffers of a ¢rousseau 
which every lady was entitled to regret. 
Others again whispered that his first ec- 
centric intention had been to make the 
beauty a captive of his (or of Cupid’s) 
bow, and that he had proposed to carry 
her off, and by a secret marriage steal a 
march upon her parents and upon soci- 
ety. But Frangoise, if flattered by his 
zeal, still thought that it ought to be tem- 
pered with discretion, and she replied 
that, in her opinion, “ such surprises were 
only laudable in war,” and so Jean-An- 
toine had to be patient, and to marry next 
spring after the usual prosaic manner. 
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In the bride’s native place report averred 
that she meant to bestow herself, her 
twenty-two summers, her blue eyes, and 
her eighteen thousand livres upon an old 
man; and so well was this believed that 
the curé, even at the altar, made bold to 
ask what had become of the old man. 
He had not recognized as such the 
maimed marquis who strode into church, 
and who immediately after took his wife 
to Mirabeau. He gave no further proof 
of eccentricity than one which many a 
man before and since has longed to ex- 
hibit, namely, he forbade his mother-in- 
law, on any occasion or under any pre- 
tence, to enter his castle. It was per- 
haps owing to this stipulation that, even 
after their marriage, gossip about this 
singularly matched couple did not cease. 
It was said that old “ Col d’Argent,” as 
the peasants called him, was jealous of 
his young wife, and that he meant to shut 
her up until she had borne him three fair 
sons. So far was this from being the 
case that their married life was really a 
happy one. They had seven children, 
cultivated their rocky domain, planted 
olives and made terraces, visited Aix and 
Pertuis, and saw justice done to their ten- 
ants against the hated fiscal agents of 
the district. 

Francoise was a noble and intelligent 
woman, and, though submissive to her 
imperious husband, whose cutting answer 
and whose ready blow were feared by his 
children and his subordinates, she loved 
him truly. ‘“ You don’t know what a bless- 
ing it is,” she said one day to a friend, 
“to be married to a man that you can 
respect;” and society, in its turn, re- 
spected Francoise for virtues and for 
charms that could be matched by but few 
chételaines of the south. Her beauty 
was of the stately sort, upon which time 
does not soon make very disfiguring rav- 
ages, and when, in 1737, Jean-Antoine’s 
silver collar was unloosed for the last 
time, and his proud head sank to rise no 
more, his widow was one of the hand- 
somest, as she was one of the most re- 
markable, women of her day. She had 
then three living children, all sons: for 
Francoise had borne male children only. 
Of these the youngest gave her nothing 
but trouble, and Louis-Alexandre ought 
not perhaps even to occupy much space 
among the ancestors of the orator, were 
it not that in this “ sauvais sujet d A vig- 
non” we recognize some of his features, 
and many of those qualities which made 
Madame de Pompadour say that the Mi- 
rabeaus were all wrong-headed. Pre- 





eminently so was the “mauvais sujet,” 
so christened by his eldest brother, who 
in his letters to the Bailli de Mirabeau 
chronicles many an escapade on the part 
of this reckless Benjamin of their house. 
It does not appear that Madame Fran- 
goise had spoilt him, or had long to in- 
dulge him, even if she had been so in- 
clined. He went to school under the 
Jesuits, as his brother had done before 
him, and, like the others, he left the nest 
at fourteen years of age. At his father’s 
death he was attached to a favorite regi- 
ment, and soon began to develop all t 
precocity and all the waywardness of his 
insubordinate race. He fought bravely 
at Dettingen and Lafelt, and at Fontenoy 
was present when the king, who had 
headed his maisons, as the household 
troops were called, “was pleased, after 
the hard-fought day, to bestow on his 
guards and on some brigades of foot and 
horse the just — they deserved.” * 
But at twenty-four years of age he lost 
himself by falling into the snares of a 
beautiful actress, and from that hour he 
was ruled by her to an extent that neither 
parent, nor Jesuit, nor commanding officer 
had ever been able to equal. He deter- 
mined to marry Mademoiselle Navarre, 
and the news of his intention reached 
Madame Frangoise in her castle on the 
Durance, along with the certainty that 
this ineligible daughter-in-law had already 
been the mistress of Marshal Saxe and of 
Marmontel, the Academician, from whom 
indeed her harebrained son had just car- 
ried her off. The whole family remon- 
strated; but the mauvais sujet was as 
headstrong as persons of his sort are 
wont to be, and the couple, who were 
married in Holland, had actually got as 
far as Avignon on their way south, when, 
to the great relief of the whole Mirabeau 
connection, the lady suddenly, but not 
inopportunely, died. Louis-Alexandre 
was by this time reported by his eldest 
brother Victor “to have made but three 
mouthfuls of his patrimony,” and even as 
a widower he would no doubt have proved 
a heavy charge to his brothers, had he 
not speedily attracted the favor of the 
margrave and margravine of Bayreuth, 
who were then travelling in France. The 
sister of Frederick the Great promised 
patronage, and Louis-Alexandre followed 
them first into Italy, and then into Prus- 
sia. M.de Loménie says of this adven- 
ture :— 

* From a curious account of this battle, translated 


from the Paris A fa Main.of May 17, 1745, in the 
Scots Magazine. 
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Two years had hardly passed over his head 
when he became a personage, and as such be- 
gan to inspire his eldest brother with more 
consideration. He became grand chamber- 
lain and privy councillor to the margrave of 
Bayreuth, whose petty sovereign, finding him 
to be clever, even sent him to Paris with a 
negotiation important enough to make the 
Marquis Victor open his eyes. “ Why, the 
credit of affairs is coming to him, and he has 
a great deal of talent,” he wrote to the bailli, 
and, in truth, Louis-Alexandre had talent 
enough to make the king of Prussia, in the 
most critical moment of his life, be induced 
by his sister to solicit the intervention of this 
Mirabeau, and to accept it, as a last plank. 


It was in July, 1757, and Frederick, at- 
tacked at once by France and Austria, 
Russia and Sweden, and but feebly sus- 
“tained by England, having already lost a 
part of his kingdom, harassed on all sides, 
defeated at Kolin, and yet determined, as 
he said, rather to take his own life than 
to surrender, received a proposition from 
the sister who had followed all his joys 
and sorrows with so active a sympathy. 
He replied by the following letter, dated 
from Leitmeritz : — 


Since, my dear sister, you wish to take upon 
yourself this great work of a peace, I beg you 
to send into France that Monsieur de. Mira- 
beau. I will willingly make myself answerable 
for his expenses. He may offer five thousand 
crowns to the favorite (Madame de Pompa- 
dour) for a peace; he may make an even 
greater offer if she will at the same time prom- 
ise to procure some advantages for us. You 
_must feel how carefully I am obliged to man- 
age all this affair, and that I personally must 
never appear in it. The least whisper about 
it in England would ruin all. I believe that 
your emissary may also apply himself to his 
relation (Cardinal de Bernis), who has become 
minister, and whose credit is rising day by day. 


The margravine, taking the hint, de- 
spatched, to cajole Madame de Pompa- 
dour, an ambassador whose tastes and 
dossier ought to have recommended him 
_ to her. In the first days of September 

M. de Mirabeau ponte Paris, where he 
did his best to make De Bernis play upon 
the avarice of the favorite. But the car- 
dinal’s influence was not unlimited, the 
mauvais sujet failed to make a conquest 
of Madame de Pompadour, and the cause 
of Frederick seemed too desperate to 
tempt her to take it under her protection. 
The king of Prussia learned, therefore, 
with disgust that he must look for no help 
in that quarter. “Then,” he wrote to his 
sister, ‘since the French are so proud, I 
leave them to their own perversity; and 
I am in full march to change the face of 





destiny.” Brave words these, such as 
might have been uttered by Von Moltke 
when he was in full march upon Paris, 
and words which Frederick in the mean 
time effectually made good, November 
1757, at Rossbach. 

This was not the mauvais sujet’s only 
embassy to Paris. Two years later 
Choiseul had replaced De Bernis, whose 
cardinal’s hat only arrived, as he pleas- 
antly said, in time to be a good umbrella 
from the storm of Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s displeasure —to shelter his retreat 
from office. The indefatigable margra- 
vine determined to sound the new minis- 
ter, and Louis-Alexandre de Mirabeau, by 
appearing the second time in Paris to 
plead the cause of Prussia’s sovereign, 
astonished his brothers both by his popu- 
larity and address. “ Our brother had an 
interview yesterday evening with M. de 
Choiseul in the woods of Marly. ... 
The talk was good; it lasted for an hour 
and a half.” After this the mauvis sujet 
is no longer mentioned by his old_ sodri- 
guet; he is called “ Germanicus,” and 
regarded with the consideration due to 
his business, if not to himself. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and, moreover, 
Louis-Alexandre now appeared in the 
character of the reformed rake, and 
brought along with him a young German 
countess, “ white and blon e, not talkative, 
and with many quarterings,” added the 
genealogy-loving Victor, who was soon 
able to report to the bailli that this 
“Julie” had been presented to their 
mother at Mirabeau. There the old lady 
became young again under the influence 
of a young and pretty woman, and of the 
only pleasure that her self-exiled son ever 
gave her. 


I am charmed [writes the ever amiable 
bailli] to hear of our brother’s return, and of 
the good fortunes of Germanicus. He is bril- 
liant, and has depth also ; so it is not astonish- 
ing that he makes his way. As for me, if I 
get on, I shall owe it to having found myself 
between you two, and to a certain tenacity in 
- character towards what I think right; 
while I care little for the favors of fortune. 


In these lines the character of the don 
bailli, the second of the sons of “Col 
d’Argent,” seems to have been portrayed 
by himself in a few strokes. “He had 
the soul and the virtues of a hero,” said 
the orator many years later, when speak- 
ing of the uncle who had been ever gen- 
erous and kind to that misguided young 
lion’s cub —and-the praise was not ex- 
aggerated. Jean-Antoine-Joseph-Charles- 
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Elézar Riqueti, Chevalier de Mirabeau, 
Bailli and Grand Cross of the Order of 
Malta, was born at Pertuis in 1717. In 


face he resembled his mother, and there | P¢ 


is no doubt that 


In him the savage virtue of the race, 
Revenge, and ail ferocious thoughts were dead, 


and that there was here a predominance 
of qualities not proper to his father’s ec- 
centric nature. He proved himself to be 
incontestably the best moral production 
of a family where every quality was ex- 
cessive, and where impetuosity too often 
turned to effrontery and to moral perver- 
sity. Not that he either was a lamb. 
His boyhood was wild and stormy, and in 
his career as a sailor he saw a great deal 
of hard service, and had many a struggle 
before he learned to rule the vivacity of 
his temperament and the warmth of his 
hasty speech. From on _ board the 
“ Mars,” where he was serving as first 
lieutenant, he was taken prisoner by the 
English. Capitaine de vaisseau at thirty- 
four, he was named at thirty-five governor 
of Guadaloupe. The Marquis Victor has 
in one of his books some remarks on the 
general unfitness of the French for colo- 
nists, made up, he says, as the emigrants 
are, of “ gaiety, libertinage, lightness, and 
vanity; often rogues, seldom honest folk ; 
generally discontented, and almost always 
useless. They have over them a govern- 
or and an zutendant who bcth pretend 
to rule, and are never by any chance of 
the same mind.” Such _ governors, 
dressed in a little brief authority, doubt- 
less play fantastic enough tricks; but the 
only thoughts of Governor Mirabeau 
were for the well-being of his temporary 
subjects, and for the redressing of abom- 
inable wrongs. His utterances on these 
topics recall the touching letters which 
Michael Speransky wrote from his Sibe- 
rian government to his daughter Eliza- 
beth. There is the same absence of 
pretension, the same tenderness for suf- 
fering, the same wondering disgust at the 
heartless roguery that surrounded him. 


I soon saw that it was impossible to root out 
all these abuses at once ; but it was necessary 
to attack them, and that I have done to the 
best of my power. It is true that I have 
brought back good faith into trading — that is 
not much—but God only asks from me my 
time and endeavors, and he is my witness that 
I do not spare myself, and that I have pre- 
vented murders. . . . I have the satisfaction 
of hearing that people are pleased with my 
administration, and do justice to the good in- 
tentions I have. ... The rogues, of whom 





we have no small number, now tremble, and 
honest folk are glad; while the poor know 
that justice will be done without respect of 
rsons. They say that their governor’s door 
is open to them at all hours, and the whole 
colony is aware that not one of my people 
would dare to prevent the smallest or poorest 
black from telling me his business. They 
know also that I will not hear of ill-earned 
presents ; that I have neither wife, nor mistress, 
nor child, nor relation, nor friends; and that I 
am a true Melchisedec, a man who neither 
drinks, nor plays, nor keeps open house, and 
who will not fail to see justice done, except 
through some error of his judgment. . . . Lies 
grow on these colonists’ lips like the cedars in 
Lebanon, but I am up to their tricks now. .. . 
Never did a monk at La Trappe lead a harder 
life. 


Some staff appointments fell to Cap- 
tain Elézar de Mirabeau’s share, and he 
was the author of many works on practi- 
cal questions of seamanship; but the 
profligate and ungrateful court of Louis 
XV. had no rewards for this excellent 
officer. Though presented by his kins- 
man, Cardinal de Bernis, and recom- 
mended by his brother’s friend Quesnay 
to Madame de Pompadour, she took.a 
dislike to him. The sailor would have 
been justified in complaining, as his 
father once did to Louis XIV.: “Sire, si 
quittant vos drapeaux j’étais venu a la 
cour payer quelque catin, j’aurais mon 
avancement, et moins de_ blessures.” 
Neither of these heroic officers, father or 
son, had the temper of a courtier, and the 
Duc de Vendéme had been right when 
he said of “ Col d’Argent” that he was a 
better man to present to the enemy than 
to the king. “ Now,” cries this honest 
sailor, “I repeat it: hurricanes, waves, 
cannon-balls, hunger, thirst, and the plague 
are all things to which the children of 
Adam are exposed as heirs of the punish- 
ment of their common ancestor, and I 
myself have never found them so unbear- 
able as to take myself out of the way of 
them, but these anterooms will certainly 
drive me mad.” Quitting them all in dis- 
gust, he retired to Malta, where he event- 
ually obtained such a rich commanderie 
as to be sent home rich enough to live in 
France. There, at Mirabeau, after the 
castle had been deserted by his eldest 
brother, he spent his days in collecting 
old books and writing new ones, and in 
mediating between the grim contrariety 
of tempers and interests that kept up 
such incessant broils in the family of the 
Marquis Victor. He lived to see the 
castle sacked by the mob of Manosque, 
survived his brother and both his nephews 
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(as well the cadet nicknamed Zonneau, as 
the orator, whose remains two hundred 
thousand Frenchmen escorted to the Pan- 
théon), and in 1792 he retired to Malta, 
where his death, in 1794, only preceded 
by four years that of the Order of the 
Knights of Malta. The pages devoted in 
this work to the description of the state 
of Malta under the frivolous and luxuri- 
ous government of the order, are singu- 
larly original and interesting, but we are 
compelled to pass them over in silence. 
There, as elsewhere, the honest bailli did 
his duty. 

It is time for us now to devote our 
attention to the head of the house, to 
Marquis Victor, ?ami des hommes, the 
eldest born of the, three sons of “ Col 
d’Argent” and of Francoise de Castel- 
lane. His life, his doctrines, his labors, 
his errors and his misfortunes will bring 
us to the close of the eighteenth century, 
and of the ancien régime in France. 

Gibbon, after dining with him one night 
at Madame de Bontems’, says of him: 
“ This extraordinary man has imagination 
enough for twelve, and yet not common 
sense enough for one.” This was in the 
spring of 1765, and such was still the im- 
pression conveyed by a man of fifty years 
of age. Yet it might have been supposed 
that time and philosophy would in half a 
century have taken their effect and partly 
tamed a nature which his brother officer 
De Vauvenargues described at a much 
earlier date as “ardent, bilious, restless, 
proud, more unequal than the seas, and 

assionately greedy at once of pleasure, 
Levuledge, and distinctions.” He was, 
indeed, a man so various that he was not 
only an ee of the good and bad 
qualities of mankind, but the embodiment 
of several régimes, at once in advance 
-and fallen behind the tendencies of the 
age in which he lived. Born in Provence 
in 1715, the child of a woman whose vir- 
tues were of the antique sort, he had for 
his sire a soldier whose temper was that 
of the chivalrous times of Du Guesclin, if 
not rather of the fabulous Provencal age 
of the guatre fils Aymon. Victor de 
Mirabeau was soldier, pedant, litigant, 
rake, and economist, and his life of seven- 
ty-four years takes us at one stride from 
the rough archaic era of “ Col d’Argent ” 


to the Revolution of 1789, of which his 
son Honoré-Gabriel was the fiery and elo- 
quent embodiment. 

Victor began his career at fourteen 
years of age as an ensign in the regiment 
of Duras. He fought at Dettingen, and 
when he received the grand cross of St. 





Louis let us hope that. he received along 
with it the praises of that maimed veteran, 
his father, who had sent him, when little 
more than a child, to carry the colors of 
the king of France under the eyes of the 
king of England. ‘ 

It would appear likely to us that broth- 
ers who were separated before the age of 
fourteen, and compelled to run the race 
of manhood in widely distant parts of the 

iobe, might entertain but little affection 
or each other. Among the Mirabeaus, 
however, everything turned out as no one 
expected. This Marquis Mirabeau, who 
vowed an eternal friendship with Sac- 
conay and Quesnay, and was enslaved b 

Madame de Pailly, who quarrelled wit 
his wife and persecuted his son, who 
praised liberty and took out fifty-seven 
lettres de cachet against his nearest rela- 
tions, and had lawsuits with his tenants 
while inditing books on the rights and the 
happiness of laborers, loved his sailor 
brother from first to last with a deep and 
enduring tenderness. It is true that the 
bailli was worthy of all love and of all 
confidence, and that his affection was 
most loyally returned. “Had you not 
been my brother, and had we only met in 
the world, you would still have been m 
friend,” wrote the bronzed sailor, “ whic 
does not, however, mean that I am always 
of your way of thinking.” The boyish 
letters of these devoted brothers are miss- 
ing, but there exist now, in the possession 
of the Montigny family, four thousand 
letters which, from December 1753 to 
July 1789, were exchanged between them. 
Such a mass of correspondence is per- 
haps unequalled in any domestic history ; 
but in this, as in everything else, the 
Mirabeaus knew nor stint nor measure, 
and the last of these pages was traced 
by the marquis only three hours before 
death took him away from the bailli’s 
long friendship, from: his endless law- 
Suits, and from the moral and political 
convulsions which his writings had done 
something to evoke. 

Carlyle says of this correspondence 
that it is “a monstrous quarry, a mound 
of shot rubbish in eight strata, hiding 
valuable matter which he that seeks will 
find.” We have already shown that the 
Mirabeau papers contain materials for 
many romances, and it remains for us 
now to touch on the graver topics which 
filled the thoughts and occupied the ever- 
busy pen of the marquis. 

The first was the formation of a great 
house. He.believed firmly in the Italian 
origin of his family, but the word family 
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had no longer any ‘charms for him; he 
dreamed of what the Polish nobles call 
“dractwo,” what in feudal France was 
termed a “ maison.” How to create that 
was to be his business, how to maintain 
it was to be the duty of his heirs. In 
1747, he wrote a code of instructions for 
them, divided into such heads as “ ambi- 
tion — how to behave to the court ;” “on 
alliances ;” “on credit and expenses ;” 
and “on permanence at home.” We 
shall see how Victor did behave at court, 
what a marriage he made, how he ruined 
himself, and how, forsaking alternately 
both Mirabeau and Bignon, he died at 
Argenteuil, near Paris. So much for the 
difference between profession and prac- 
tice. To tell the truth, the Marquis Vic- 
tor’s sanity sometimes appears to us 
doubtful. if the final test of a sane mind 
be a secure and realized distinction be- 
tween what we intended and what we have 
done, between what we saw in a sleeping 
or waking dream and that which really 
exists, then his brain was as subject to 
hallucinations as his theories were to con- 
tradictions. 

For some years he wrote and talked as 
the most feudal of grands seigneurs, abus- 
ing alike the voture and those who by 
mésalliances or by mere riches hoped to 


arrive at an ill-acknowledged equality with 


his caste. He was blind, and yet not 
blind to the signs of the times, and half 
aware, as he paced his terrace at Mira- 
beau, and heard the Durance rave under 
its steep, that he had reason to fear for 
his posterity something more than “ the 
heat of the sun” or “ the winter’s rages” 
of the Provence to which he was soon to 
bid adieu. To the bailli, then in Guada- 
loupe, he writes : — 


If the men of to-day be, as you say, only in- 
tended to perpetuate their species, I doubt if 
the same can be prognosticated of their chil- 
dren. It is long since I have been saying that 
from 1560 to 1660 we had always civil wars, 
troubles, and factions, and from 1660 to 1760 
peace with decay, and I am of opinion that 
this era will go back to the storms. I do not 
know if I have the second sight, but to date 
from those lamentable misunderstandings of 
the people in 1750, which have caused the 
road from the Porte Maillot to St. Denis to 
be called the road of revolt (the toleration of 
the like name at all in the State giving food 
for reflection) —dating, I say, from then, I 
seem to see the seeds of troubles. The divi- 
sions between the clergy and the high courts 
are only animated by the sharper measures 
which are intended to allay them. The arch- 
bishop is exiled for not being exactly at the 
same point at which he was when the parlia- 
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ment was exiled, and brigands appear all over 
the kingdom. Mandrin, the head of the smug- 
glers, has routed two regiments or detach- 
ments, killed thirty-five men, wounded many, 
and taken three officers. . . . In a word, the 
times are threatening, and the pilots cannot 
manage the ship, so that our nephews will’ 
have a rough time of it. 


These subjects were later to fill the 
whole horizon of Victor’s mind, taking 
whimsical and unexpected shapes as they 
loomed large through the clouds of his 
aristocratic prejudices and of his per- 
sonal ambitions. In the mean time he 
hurried to take a step by which the splen- 
did edifice and the cloud-capped towers 
of his imaginary maison were all de- 
stroyed. By his marriage with Made- 
moiselle de Vassan he obtained three 
estates and a lead mine, but he loosened 
his ties to Provence, wearied his mother, 
and lost himself in the disgust of an ill 
assorted union, and finally, by the costs 
of a separation, ruined himself and his 
family. Mademoiselle de Vassan, whom 
he married in 1743, was the heiress of 
broad acres, farms, and chdéteaux,in the 
Limousin, but she was personally un- 
known to him when at twenty-eight years 
of age, and in pursuance of his theory of 
alliances, he left the setvice where he had 
distinguished himself, and married the 
woman whom he afterwards called a most 
ridiculous creature and a “monstre de 
folie effrénée dans tous les genres.” 
While counting on her acres it had never 
occurred to him to find out what had been 
her education, or what might be the qual- 
ities of this mother of the Mirabeaus to 
be; and-no man ever was more unhapp 
than was this dogmatic marquis thoouahh 
nineteen years of marriage and twenty- 
seven years of estrangement. The vices, 
the absolute want of self-control, the 
shamelessness, and the violence of this 
woman were all bequeathed to three of 
her children, to the orator, to his mon- 
strous cadet, the Vicomte de Mirabeau, 
and to Madame de Cabris, whose coarse 
amours were scandalous even in a family 
where scandals were sufficiently rife. 
The Vassan blood, with all its taints, 
made wild work in the Mirabeau brains, 
and these children, “ nurtured in convul- 
sions,” grew up as partisans, confidants, 
and enemies of parents whom they neither 
loved nor respected. It is ee that on 
one occasion the young Gabriel-Honoré 
tried to interfere at an inopportune mo- 
ment, and that his mother, by way of a 
conclusive argument, discharged a pistol 
at his head. The good bailli often inter- 
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posed, but was at length worn out, and 
reduced to telling the marquis frankly 
that “never since the creation of the 
world was there such a wife as God has 
given to thee, or such children.” 

Madame Francoise, who had_ disap- 
proved of the marriage, and regretted the 
consequent migration of the family from 
Mirabeau to the Limousin and to Bignon, 
was aghast at the faicts et gestes of her 
daughter-in-law ; the disorderly life of her 

anddaughter Madame de Cabris pained 

er, and clouds gathered very thick over 
the evening of a noble life, which had 
also been a happy one in the days when 
they lived in Provence; and “ Col d’Ar- 
gent” first sent out her three sons on 
careers that might all have been careers 
of honor. That of Victor was now 
towards experiments, litigation, and dis- 
honor, in the midst of a family of which 
he said himself that it was a “dunghill 
such as no honest man would cover with 
his mantle.” 

Nor was the marquis himself, though 
he said that morals were the strings of 
the political instrument of which laws are 
the tones, always guarded in his walk. 
In early life he had formed strong friend- 
ships, and now that he was middle-aged, 
worried, and outraged, he added to the 
family circle the constant presence of a 
Swiss lady, of a Madame de Pailly, full 
of graces, and rich, we are told, in per- 
sonal as well as mental charms. Her 
friendship for the master of the house 
was of seven years’ standing when it 
began to excite the jealousy of the mar- 
quise and the comments of her Vassan 
relations. Victor was not a man likely 
to yield a point on remonstrance or on 
compulsion. Madame de Pailly liked her 
quarters at Bignon, where, in the mar- 
quis’s eyes, she appeared as the only 
woman who understood and valued him. 
She certainly enslaved him, and his chil- 
dren as certainly disliked her, and from 
their relations, though the marquis de- 
clared them to be sternly Platonic, Ma- 
dame Francoise suffered greatly in spirit. 
Personally she liked the “ de//e Bernoise,” 
and, while she was glad of anything that 
pleased her son, she was probably not 
sorry at anything that displeased her 
daughter-in-law; but at the same time 
“Col d’Argent’s” widow had religious 
scruples. She valued morality even 
though it were little regarded, and though 
examples of illicit love were then being 
set in very high places. When at last, 
after nineteen stormy years, the marquis 
separated from his wife, she took care 





then to make the most of her wrongs at 
the hands of Madame de Pailly. What 
se had been up‘ to that time was in 
reality only known to the Swiss lady, who 
now at any rate advanced 42,800 livres to 
her friend to help him to foil his wife ina 
lawsuit. This debt the marquis never 
repaid her, and as it weighed heavily on 
his mind when he came to die, it was well 
that he could not foresee how the Zerreur 
would finally prevent his executors from 
ever reimbursing her. 

The separation between man and wife, 
which was begun with precipitation at 
Bignon, was carried through with all the 
violence, high words, and mutual recrim- 
inations that characterized the Mirabeaus. 
The marquise, having brought the Li- 
mousin estates into the family, now 
claimed them for her private property. 
The marquis, who had many schemes to 
carry out in the country, and valued terri- 
torial greatness, would not resign them, 
but consigned his wife to a convent, and 
then began a lawsuit, famous and infa- 
mous in the history of causes céldbres in 
France, which ruined himself and further 
separated him from his now grown-up 
children. One daughter only, Madame 
du Saillant, sympathized with her father. 
Madame de Cabris threw in her lot with 
a mother who promised /argesse to her, 
and to her lover, the adventurer Brianson, 
if they would help her to ruin the mar- 

uis. 

. Then at last the head of this strange 
family, originally intended by him to 
found one of the great masons of France, 
became like a stag at bay. He turned on 
his children, took out /ettres de cachet, 
and published pamphlets till he made the 
world ring with misfortunes of which his 
wife also made no secret. Montpezat, 
meeting him one day, asked him if he had 
won his lawsuit. He replied that he had. 
“Then where is Madame la Marquise?” 
“Inaconvent.” “Andyourson?” “In 
a convent.” “And your daughter from 
Provence?” “In a convent.” “Then 
you take a pleasure in filling convents ?” 
“ Assuredly, and had you been a son of 
mine you would have been in one long 
ago.” When roused, this learned mar- 
quis could speak as bluntly as ever spoke 
his father, to whom a tiresome man one 
day said in support of an opinion, “ And 
my brother thinks the same.” “Permit 
me,” said Jean-Antoine, taking off his hat 
and bowing low, “to congratulate you on 
having a brother, as, but for that fact, you 
would be the biggest fool in France.” 

The angry marquise did not always 
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remain in the convent that was selected 
for her residence. One day she appeared 
in her husband’s house in Paris, occupied 
his rapidly deserted room and bed, and 
was only ejected after a-scene that Beau- 
marchais would have thought very effec- 
tive, if rather broad. er husband’s 
spirits were not always proof against the 
worries and the isolations of this stormy 
life. Sometimes he seemed overpowered 
by his own troubles and by their repeti- 
tion in the breach between his son 
Honoré and his wife, and by the death of 
the grandchild who was the sole offspring 
of that ill-starred union. “If,” he cried, 
“it were only reverses, ‘hey are the por- 
tion of all men; but I received my house 
healthy, flourishing, without debts or law- 
suits, perfumed with pe and fixed in 
the general esteem; and now —in whata 
state! What an offering to the succes- 
sion bequeathed by my honored forefa- 
thers!” And there was yet a darker touch 
to be added to the picture. Either owing 
to some organic lesion, or to the repeated 
and distracting catastrophes of her house- 
hold, Francoise de Castellane, best and 
Crean of the chdételaines of Mirabeau, 

ad become insane. By her son she was 
nursed with. the greatest tenderness 
through a trial so bitter that, as he said, 
it had gone far to turn his own head. 
One of the drawbacks to celebrity is the 
“fierce light that beats upon” every de- 
tail of private life, and the fame of poor 
Frangoise’s misery, like that of the mar- 

uis’s vices, the marquis’s lawsuit, and of 

abriel’s eccentric youth, spread all over 
Europe. Many were the conjectures 
made as to the cause of the poor lady’s 
aberrations. She would not allow any 
woman to enter her presence; but when 
one recalls all that she had been made to 
suffer at the hands of the mauvais sujet’s 
actress, of the Vassan ladies, of Madame 
de Cabris, and Madame de Pailly, it is not 


astonishing that the sick brain feared to. 


recognize one of ‘her tormentors in any 
representative of their perfidious sex. 

Her illness lasted three years, and she 
was only released at the great age of 
eighty-four, when, in May 1769, they laid 
her in Saint Sulpice, whence her coffin 
was removed by her son’s express wish 
to his vault in the Benedictine church of 
Argenteuil. He announced her death 
thus to the bailli: — 

I had warned you, dear brother, that the 
next letter would announce to you that our 
revered mother had entered into the posses- 
sion of a better life. It was at nine o’clock in 
the evening that we lost her who had been 








once the honor of: her sex and the blessing of 
our house. For the rest, she had been in 
such a state that one could only pray for her 
release, ' 


Such, up to sixty years of age, was the © 
life of the Marquis de Mirabeau, and in 
recording it, as well as in reading it, one 
has difficulty in realizing that it is meaht 
to be the preamble to the history of one 
of the “martyrs of liberty” — of a phil- 
osophical moralist who was one of the 
leading economists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The marquis received, as usual, his im- 
pulse towards the study he was to pursue 
so hotly, and with so much loss to him- 
self, from an external and a personal 
influence—from contact with Quesnay. 
That learned, pleasing, and visionary man 
was the son of a ploughman, and from an 
obscure medical practice in the west of 
France had become the doctor of Madame 
de Pompadour. As such he had an apart- 
ment assigned to him at Versailles; and 
the king, who saw him there a great deal, 
was wont to call him his “ ¢hizker.” In 
his entresol Quesnay received all sorts of 
companions, and the conversations that 
occasionally passed within a few feet only 
of the royal favorite’s room, must have 
been startling in their frankness, if we 
may judge by the specimens which her 
attendant, Madame de Hausset, has pre- 
served in her memoirs. In that estab- 
lishment at Versailles the old saying of 
“ Like mistress like maid,” certainly held 
good; and Madame de Hausset long oc- 
cupied, with regard to the philosopher of 
the extresol, the same equivocal relations 
which Madame de Pompadour held to the 
king. This gave the waiting-woman 
many opportunities of hearing what was 
said both in and out of the royal pres- 
ence, and the following conversation was 
noted down by her one day. Her brother, 
M. de Marigny, was already with Ques- 
nay when the Marquis de Mirabeau 
and M. de la Riviére entered. Conver- 
sation turned on public affairs : — 


“This kingdom,” said Mirabeau, “is in a 
very bad way. There are neither energetic 
lines of policy, nor money to carry them out.” 

“Tt will never be regenerated,” said M. de 
la Riviére, “except by foreign conquest, as in 
China, or by some great internal earthquake 
and revolution. But woe betide those on 
whom ¢hat falls, for the French populace will 
set to work with no slack hand.” 


Madame de Hausset was so frightened 
that she withdrew. On another occasion 
the Marquis de Mirabeau came in, but his 
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utterances seem to have been of a less 
apocalyptic nature. ‘“ Their conversation 
was véry dull for me: n’y étant question 
que du produit net,” the famous shibboleth 
.of these economists. Madame de Hausset, 
fearing that they were all rebels at heart, 
trembled for her learned lover and her 
place, but M. de Marigny told her that 
apoeney and his friends were honest if 
chimerical thinkers, right enough in their 
aims, to which Turgot gave all his sym- 
pathy, but shooting wide enough of their 
mark. 

Itis astrange symptom of the times, 
and ano less strange trait of this sect, 
that its members did not deceive them- 
selves as to the incurable turpitude of 
society, as to that something rotten in the 
state of France which could be cured 
only by destruction; and that before 
reconstruction there must come earth- 

uake and tempest, mourning and desola- 
tion, and. woes unparalleled. Both the 
encyclopedists and the clericaJs were now 
helpless to save. The excess of bigotry 
in the religious factions, alike in Molinists 
and in Jansenists, had not purified man- 
ners,. though it had led to a rupture be- 
* tween the parliament and an arbitrary 
king. Its manifestations produced re- 
action, not amendment, in the bystanders, 
while the doctrinaires were in their turn 
so bigoted as to make Duclos declare that 
he should be driven to mass and to ves- 
pers by way of a pleasant change. The 
royal authority, however ill defined in 
theory, was simply tyrannical in practice ; 
the nobles, leaving like the Mirabeaus 
their feudal estates and dignity, filled the 
city, the court, and the antechamber with 
their vanity, their intrigues, and their 
vices ; and underlying all was a popula- 
tion immense in numbers, rich in intelli- 
gence, ground by taxation, and appearing 
only as suppliants in assemblies which 
were good for on to register the 
decrees of the king. By the expulsion of 
the Protestants a great blank had been 
created in the industries of a nation which 
was now deprived of political importance ; 
and a moral check had also been removed 
from the clergy, who had relaxed greatly 
in discipline since the days of Bossuet 
and Pascal, while they lived in a ceaseless 
strife with the parliaments. Rousseau, 
while he professed respect for Christian- 
ity and even for Catholicism, had in real- 
ity done more even than Voltaire to 

ienate his country men and women from 
the creed and Church of their forefathers. 
All these evils, “slowly broadening down 
from precedent to precedent,” were now 





deeply rooted, and too many vested 
interests were at stake to make reforma- 
tion easy or gradual. The economists 
cast about for a palliative, for in admitting 
the state of France they, like all the 
Frenchmen of their day, were but the 
more dogmatical because they were 
obliged to- restrict themselves to theory 
alone, and were never able to test by 
practice either ideas or measures. 

They fixed upon agriculture (probably 
because they resided in Paris), and 
founded upon its development their. new 
scheme for national safety and human 
progress. The economists of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century have been 
accused of promoting revolution. Such 
was never their intention. They advo- 
cated*the pre-eminence of a legal despot- 
ism, while the nation, thoroughly in- 
formed as to the laws, should be bound 
to observe them rigidly. All human 
society being by God subordinated in a 
natural order, property was to be held 
sacred ; agriculture, was the sole source 
of wealth, as it alone gave a produit net 
upon the expenses; all indirect taxation 
ought to be suppressed, and the total of 
the royal taxes diminished to one-half; 
culture should be at the will and choice of 
the cultivator; free export of grain was 
not _ to be permitted, but new ways 
(débouchés) were to be made through the 
country by canals and roads ; government 
was to co-operate in lowering the cost of 
necessaries, by which means population 
would return, and the public loans and 
all the malpractices of the fermiers were 
to be suppressed. The philosophers who 
asked for these things were assuredly 
only. democrats in so far as they were 
sensitive to the tendencies of a genera- 
tion that was becoming essentially demo- 
cratic. Towards such an issue /a roture 
had long been moving. The subdivision 
of estates was an element constantly 
making for change; and, above all, there 
had been founded in France a republic of 
letters, which not only lent power and 
brilliancy to the “ers dat, but handed 
over to it the spiritual empire of the 
world. It was in 1735 that the Academy 
of Dijon had proposed “the equality of 
men” as a theme to Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau; and how could the economists 
avoid imbibing democracy in poop 4 
entresol, or under the gilded roots and the 
high mansardes of royal Versailles ? 

t is, however, to wrong them to repre- 
sent them as mere instigators of revolu- 
tion, for revolution was but the logical 
result of the pressure which they felt, 
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and which they were powerless to remove. 
Their position may more truly be de- 
scribed as holders of one of the many sta- 
tions on the road to economic renovation. 
Along many stages of that road France 
had already passed, os her progress 
had, it is true, been anything rather than 
uniform. She had long left behind the 
first stages of violence and serfdom, when 
she arrived at the establishment of prop- 
erty, and of that distribution of alms from 
the monasteries which may be regarded 
as the infancy of social science in Chris- 
tendom. But the trammels of feudality 
and of monopoly still held her fast when, 
at the expiration of the Middle Ages, civil 
and religious wars came to retard her 
progress for more than fifty years. The 
century of toleration which followed on 
the Edict of Nantes gave scope at last 
for the reforms and improvements by 
which first Sully and then Colbert had 
ennobled their respective tenures of 
office. Political economy, beginning to 
be recognized as a science which sets 
high aims before civilized communities, 
was not likely to be neglected during the 
reign when France, in arts as well as 
arms, was the greatest of the nations of 
Europe. The French populace, originally 
cultivators of the soil, possessed not only 
manufacturing and commercial talents, 
but under Colbert they had a thousand 
opportunities by which they knew how to 
profit. In 1685, Louis XIV., however, 
determined to effect in religion that unit 

which was not only the deau idéal of pol- 
icy and of philosophy in the seventeenth 
century, but was also the express image of 
his personal and autocratic rule. He re- 
voked the edict, and deprived France of 
half a million of her most industrious 
subjects. The next impulse towards so- 
cial progress must, therefore, come from 
another direction. No Utopia of the 
shop or loom need be thought of, for the 
bones of the craftsmen were whitening 
the valleys of the Cevennes, and the 
weavers were in Spitalfields. Men’s eyes 
thus turned to finance. -Law’s bank was 
opened in 1716, under the patronage of 
the regent; and when two years later it 
was erected into the Royal Bank, the in- 
ventor of the Mississippi scheme was 
named comptroller-general of the king- 
dom. The history of the bubble of the 
Rue Quincampoix is well known; but 
when it broke, when thousands of fami- 
lies had been ruined, and. Law himself 
had fled the country, the event had made 
its mark on banking, and upon the econo- 
mists who occupied themselves with the 
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numéraire and the multiplication of the 
means of wealth through. finance. 

The study of social questions was not 
without its dangers even to economists 
who might not happen, like Law, to be 
adventurers or speculators. Vauban, the 
prince of engineers, lived to see his book 
on taxation burnt by the hangman; and 

tert, was exiled for 
the reforms which he in his turn was bold 
enough to advocate. What wonder then 
that Victor de Mirabeau should suffer for 
his opinions? He held distinctively those 
of the physiocrates, the economists of the 
second period of the eighteenth century, 
who, setting aside the question of the 
numéraire, gave the pre-eminence to the 
earth and to her powers. They held that 
the true wealth of nations lay in the soil, 
in the multiplication of food, and in the 
realization on the part of the agriculturist 
of the famous “ produit net.” This was 
to belong to the proprietors as a remun- 
eration of their outlaid capital, and the 
higher the Produit net rose the more the 
community prospered, first because of * 
the increase ‘a the quantity of produits 
disponibles, and also because the aug- 
mentation of the Jroduit net permits 
both proprietors and the State to increase 
the capital advanced. Those are un- 
doubtedly the richest countries where the 
agricultural produit net is the highest, - 
and experience has. confirmed much of 
Quesnay’s theory, while the wider insight 
of Adam Smith came to convict him of 
error: first, in so far as he said that agri- 
culture created the wealth, which it can 
but manufacture out of the elements of 
the earth ; and secondly, because he said 
that agriculture alone pickiest that produit 
net which every well-managed industry 
can be made to do. No doubt Quesna 
made some false deductions from undeni- 
able facts, and of course Quesnay’s pupil 
exaggerated them, and every other theory 
of his master, who had been only justified 
in calling s¢eri/e those unproductive out- 
lays which diminish the real riches of a 
kingdom. Now, as the decay of agricul- 
ture and the dwindling of the population 
were caused by the incessant wars of 
Louis XIV. and by the dragonnades, by 
the luxury of the nobles pie the oppres- 
sive taxes, Mirabeau, in dwelling on these 
topics, touched upon dangerous ground. 
Had the marquis contented himself with 
generalizing, with the cultivation of his 
own estates, or with a prose adaptation 
of the “ Georgics” to the age of Louis 
XV., all might have gone smoothly with 
him, or at least as smoothly as matters 
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could go with a landed proprietor who 
had, by the help of a canal and a lead 
mine, contracted 678,740 /vres of debt. 
But Victor was in many respects a repe- 
tition of his father’s temperament, and 
from “ Col d’Argent,” who was quite ca- 
pable of throwing an obnoxious taxgath- 
erer into the Durance, he had inherited a 
hatred of the fiscal system. It was pat- 
ently cruel and bad, and also shortsight- 
ed; and the more the physiocrate recog- 
nized the earth’s powers to feed and bless 
the multitude, the more he denounced a 
system of which it had been once humor- 
ously said that “‘ the imposts were seven- 
teen times the value of the rental.” 
Thus taxed, agriculture naturally could 
not be made to pay, and Jacques Bon- 
homme could not make a living, though 
in the marquis’s books, as in Quesnay’s 
tables, long pages of figures demonstrated 
that nothing could be simpler or surer 
than his gains. The marquis called his 
greatest book “ Z’Ami des hommes,” and 
that name stuck to him, though, on ac- 
count of the democratic flavor of its title, 
he had not signed it, but published it at 
Avignon with the initials L. D.H. It 
made a great sensation. The Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI., declared that he 
had got by heart what he called the “ dré- 
wiaire des honnétes gens,” and Grimm 
said of it that it deserved its reputation 


from the importance of its object. It is an 
apology for agriculture against the luxury and 
oppressions of a misguided government, in 
three large volumes quarto. The author, the 
Marquis de Mirabeau, is a Provengal, and 
though young he has long since left the ser- 
vice—no doubt for some private reason of 
displeasure. He is the grandson of a man 
who took a dislike to Louis XIV. (Grimm is 
wrong; Victor, who left the army to marry 
Mademoiselle de Vassan, was the soz of Mar- 
quis apt ome When this Mirabeau 
ave his resignation into the hands of Louis 

IV., he said, “Sire, I have the honor to 
thank your Majesty for dispensing me after 
forty years of service from any gratitude to 
our person.” But to return to this book. 

he boldness of it gives it great vogue, and as 
the government has been stupid enough to 
suppress it, this adds greatly to its reputation. 


The book was suppressed, and no 
wonder. The author remarked that the 
method now in vogue for collecting the 
royal taxes defeated its own object, and 
that “his Majesty, with twenty millions 
of subjects, could not obtain their ser- 
vices for want of money.” For this 
home-thrust, which must have been bit- 
terly felt at the time, M..de Mirabeau was 





summarily shut up in Vincennes. He 
had certainly spoken freely when he said: 


You are the first of the employés of your 
kingdom. All your time and all your labors 
belong to the public, and while all, or nearly 
all, can serve by paying attention to their par- 
ticular sphere, you alone cannot turn aside for 
a moment from the object to which you are 
dedicated —that is to say, from the general 
weal — without doing a wrong and a manifest 
theft. This charge is onerous, truly a very 
heavy one, and its weight is just the measure 
of the emoluments of all sorts which are yours, 
It is the wants of the people which make them 
consent to your sovereignty. 


This is one side of the question. The 
author was aware that it had been dif- 
ferently viewed at Versailles, where the 
nation was represented as existing for 
the king, and where the king in truth 
existed for Madame de Pompadour. He 
therefore changed the colors on his 
palette, and he painted the following 
sketch of Louis XIV., Fénelon, and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon : — 


A great prince, born to command, and by 
the hand of nature fashioned for a throne, 
lived from his youth upwards in civic strife. 
Surrounded at that age; which suspects noth- 
ing, with pomps and prejudices, common 
enough in the most stormy courts, he was ac- 
customed to hear the blame of all the miseries 
of his reign laid upon the ambition of the 
nobles, the intrigues of the women, and the 
weakening of his authority. No one said to 
him that turbulent spirits are powerless to 
rouse a people, except when the people is 
miserable, or that he who in his own century 
and in history passes for the author of revolu- 
tions is only a man displaced through the dis- 
placement of others, one who becomes the in- 
cendiary of his country by the strength of the 
very same qualities which should have made 
him her glory and her defender at a happier 
age. No one pointed out to him how inter- 
ested ministers gave the example of partiality ; 
how the revenues of the prince were spent in 
liabilities of all sorts, at the same time that 
the public treasure could. not suffice to the 
greed of the notables, or to the wars of the 
country; ... they took care, I say, never to 
point out these things to him. He believed 
through pride, and as of system, that arbitrary 
limitless authority was the basis of the happi- 
ness of a people, and of the lustre of the State. 
He sacrificed to this idol his person, his time, 
his most assiduous labor. He was young, he 
was brilliant, he was strong, he was splendid, 
he declined, he grew old, and all the springs 
of his empire grew old with him and before 
him. Towards the end of his reign this prince 
and his State were like the lion in the fable. 
One of his creatures, in his dearest favor and 
most particularly attached to his person, ob- 
tained from the prince that he should hear a 
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man of genius whose systems appeared lumi- 
nous, and to whom the prince had given an 
important post. The prince gave him a pri- 
vate and quiet audience, and for three long 
hours heard him ; but his heart, too Jong nour- 
ished with flattery, would not open to the 
words of truth. A long reign, many years of 
business, always conducted in a spirit which is 
considered the right one, ill prepared a proud 
spirit to receive the seeds of simple truth. 
The heart has no longer a centre to conceive 
or to warm into life the germs of hope. The 
prince said as he went out, “7 have been listen- 
ing to the most visionary man in my kingdom.” 
The principles of that most visionary man are 
collected here. When ¢hey in their turn shall 
have deceived as many kings, overburdened as 
many peoples, and destroyed as many States, 
as the contrary principles have deceived, over- 
burdened, and destroyed, ¢hen I will subscribe 
to the judgment of the prince, most splendid 
example as he is of fortune and misfortune 
here below. 


This long extract breathes the very 
spirit of the Marquis Victor. If in it he 
attributes to Fénelon the task of trying in 
three hours to impress on the ruler of 
France the political axioms which he ad- 
vanced in “ 7é/émague,” and which the 
physiocrates afterwards adopted, the rug- 
ged, emphasized style of this passage is 
that of a Mirabeau; so are the noble atti- 


tude, the proudly sorrowful accents, the | ¥’ 


self-confidence, the courtesy, the irony, 
and the despair. 


Thus [cries the marquis in conclusion], thus 
did a virtuous man dare to express his thoughts 
at the footstool of a monarch who was awe- 
inspiring in his greatness, Thus thought a 
military hero (Vauban), and still more strongly 
were these important truths published by a 
citizen (Boisguilbert), whose simplicity caused 
him. to be neglected by a dazzled age, but to 
whom posterity will accord the honor that is 
his due. As for me, happy in so far that I 
have no responsible charge, I fear only my 
Master and the laws. My weak voice is the 
organ of the thunders of justice and of truth, 
and it fears not to be stopped either by the 
hisses of intrigue or by the howls of cupidity. 
France is inexhaustible. 


Thus the marquis continued to proph- 
esy until at last the endurance of France 
was exhausted, and the curtain drew up 
for the most tremendous world-tragedy, 
in which kings, priests, nobles, and tax- 

atherers were all “in one red burial 

lent.” Then was seen the greatest por- 
tent of any age, when Frenchmen, with 
the tools and arts of ten centuries of civil- 
ization in their hands, became as savages, 
and when those who had been last, be- 
coming first, swept away all the formulas 
of the ages. Then foremost upon a stage 
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which had all the world for its audience 
stepped the heir of this far-seeing marquis, 
the Comte Gabriel-Honoré Riquet de 
Mirabeau, orator and tribune of the peo- 
ple of revolutionary France. “The time 
for his sort is coming, and not a woman 
in France but now carries about in her 
some Arteveld or Masaniello,” complained 
the marquis. But surely, of all the sons 
born to women, none was ever stranger 
than this heir of the pedantic marquis, 
last of the Mirabeaus, rejected by the 
nobles of Provence, and now representing 
at Versailles the “ers état of Aix. His 
father had ill forgiven him crimes, out- 
rages, flights, pamphlets, scandals, and 
disappointments without number, and the 
son had ill forgiven the prisons at Rhé 
and Chateau d’If, the foreign exile, the 
poverty, the convent, the Castle of Vin- 
cennes, the harsh judgments, the unloved 
childhood, and all the pain which had gone 
to form this hero of the National Assem- 
bly. Yet the marquis was proud of him, 
dimly seeing perhaps from his sick room 
at Argenteuil that the hour had come and 
the man; and they were more than half 
reconciled to each other when, on July 13, 

1789, Victor de Mirabeau died. 

On July 15, the Bastille fell. Ninety 
ears have passed since then, and in lay- 
ing down M. de Loménie’s fascinating 
pages one is struck by the originality and 
the power of these ancestors of the trib- 
une. They were the last specimens of 
the old régime, which, be its faults and its 
scandals what they may, gave a larger 
scope to character and formed stronger 
_— of men than the new régime and 
the era of liberty in France. We look in 
vain in modern times for that originality 
of character and that immutable adher- 
ence to principle, which were not rare in 
the French of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, under the fixed influence 
of monarchical and aristocratic traditions. 
Democratic France has not proved the 
nursing mother of genius, and the spring 
seems to have dried up that furnished her 
either with great generals or great politi- 
cians; and now that Guizot and Thiers 
have gone over to the silent majority, and 
that Victor Hugo is growing old, we look 
in vain for any great examples of mental 
power. 

The temporal well-being of mankind is 
the gospel of the new réy7me, but is there 
not to be seen in these utilitarians some- 
thing of that manner of loving of one’s 
own life by which one really loses it? 
The acknowledged leaders of society have 
been pulled out of their niches to make 
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the sovereign people happy, but democ- 
racy in France has become singularly and 
sadly commonplace. In the Chamber the 
manufacturer is jealous of the statesman, 
the man of letters hates his brethren of 
the craft, and in his turn has himself no 
friends. Even on questions of charity, 
religion, and education, men and women 
are separated, and we have the veriest of 
all Babels, such a divergence upon morals 
as makes society, in the old sense of the 
word, impossible. The old aristocracy 
has given place to a dozen in different 
copies of it; for France, being, as Victor 
de Mirabeau said, inexhaustible, is rich, so 
that an equality of expenditure may be 
remarked among Frenchmen. But it is 
the only equality, and, unless she takes 
warning by the self-caused ruin of Po- 
land, it is impossible for France to be at 
peace within herself. Churchmen main- 
tain their pretensions, while there still 
comes from beneath an ominous whisper 
of a new and more sweeping “social 
liquidation ;” and though the race of 
Frenchmen still possesses some of that 
vast recuperative power which belongs 
to the nature that Victor de Mirabeau 
praised, and of which it is a part, still 
their future gives but little promise of 
cure. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SPEARS was seated on his bench, with 
his tools and his glue-pot—as Sir Wil- 
liam had seen him on the previous day — 
when Lady Markham entered the shop. 
He had never ceased to be industrious at 
his work, though he had so many other 
things to do. Indeed, the many other 
things he had to do made it incumbent 
upon him to work early and late, in order 
to keep, as he called it, “ the pot boiling.” 
For he was not a paid agitator. The man 
was known, as men will be, in all sta- 
tions ; and, moreover, he was uncertain, 
not to be calculated upon as a supporter 
of all kinds of measures which might be 

roved good for “the trade,” and there- 

ore not half so serviceable an implement 
as many who were much less powerful. 
Like the independent member who can- 
not be trusted always to vote with one 
party, he was looked upon with doubt 
even by those who took the greatest ad- 





vantage of his gifts. His influence had 
never done himself any good. He had 
— it by exhausting labors, which 
had taken him away from the work by 
which he made his bread, without supply- 
ing any bread in the interval to nourish 
those who were dependent upon him;,and 
the consequence was that he had to work 
at other times early and late, and was 
saved from all possibility of the idle life 
which a stump orator may be so easily led 
into. His shop itself was swept and 
clean, the boards freshly watered in large 
damp circles still marked upon the wood, 
and a great bundle of large flowers — sun- 
flowers and dahlias — stuck into a large 
jug, stood in the window among the pic- 
ture-frames. Some brilliant gladiolas, in 
the brightest tints of color, lay neglected 
on the floor, and a great magnificent stalk 
of foxglove nodded on the table at which 
he was working. These floral decora- 
tions, unexpected in such a place, made 
the shop cheerful; and so did a stray ray 
of morning sun, which got in through a 
break in the houses opposite, and fell 
— it, dividing it as with a line of 
old. 

. The door stood open; the air, even 
though laden with varnish, retained some 
freshness. 

Lady Markham came in softly, and 
stood, her heart beating, not knowing 
well how to open this important inter- 
view, in the middle of the sunshine. 
Her breath came quick. Now that she 
had arrived at the point for which she 
had been aiming, a sudden alarm seized 
her. Might it not have been better, she 
asked herself, hurriedly, to remain in ig- 
norance, not to seek to be convinced? 
There are things which it is better not to 
know. 

Spears, who was whistling over his 
work, did not hear the light footstep com- 
ing in; but he noted, with the quick 
sense ofa man to whom daylight is indis- 
pensable, the shadow that had come 
across the sunshine. He paused and 
looked up. A doubt —a question came 
over his face. Was it possible he did 
not know her? Then he rose and came 
forward, holding out to Lady Markham a 
hand not free from stains of the varnish 
which perfumed the shop. 

“Ts it you, my lady?” he cried. His 
face beamed over with a smile of wel- 
come, but showed no surprise or alarm at 
the appearance of such an inquisitor. He 
drew forth a rough wooden seat without 
any back, and placed it in the centre of 
the vacant space. 
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“T am very -glad to see you in my 
poor place,” he said. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Markham. 
She glanced round her with a little per- 
turbation. She did not know how to be- 

in. ‘Mr. Spears!” she said, falteringa 

ittle, “I was very glad to see you in my 
house.” 

“Were you, my lady?” He stood be- 
fore her with a good-humored smile upon 
his face, but slightly shook his head. 
“« Never mind, you were as kind as if you 
had been glad to see me, and that says 
more. But your husband upbraided me 
for coming to his house in his absence, 
which you know was your son’s fault and 
not mine.” 

“It is of my son I want to speak to 
you,” said Lady Markham, seizing this 
easy means of introducing her subject. 
“Mr. Spears, you know something of 
what he is to me — my eldest boy, the 
one who should be the prop of the family, 
to whom his brothers and sisters will 
look hereafter as the head of the family.” 

“ Ay, that’s just it,” said the revolu- 
tionary. ‘ Why should they look to him? 
What is there so creditable in being the 
eldest son? It was no thanks to him. 
He was not born first for any merit of 
his. Far better to teach them to depend 
on themselves —to give them their just 
share — to make no eldest sons.” 

“ As if that were possible,” Lady Mark- 
ham said, with a soft smile at this theo- 
retical folly. “One must be the eldest, 
whatever you say; and if any harm were 
to happen to us,” she added, after a 
pause, raising her beautiful head, “ I have 
no fear that Paul would give up his posi- 
tion then. Ifwe were to become poor, to 
lose all we have — such things have hap- 
pened, Mr. Spears—my boy would not 
find it hard to remember to take up his 
duties as the eldest son!” 

“Ah!” said Spears in involuntary sym- 
pathy. Then he added with again the 
same good-humored smile, “There now, 
that is how you can get the better of us, 
you aristocrats. You are terribly cun- 
ning in argument, my lady. You get over 
us by a snug potion of generosity when 
we are talking of justice. The thing will 
never happen, of courSe—not in our 
day, more’s the pity— your money and 
your land will never be taken from you.” 

“Do you think that is a pity, Mr. 
Spears?” 

“Well, yes,” he said, laughing, “from 
our point of view; but it will never hap- 

en, not in our time. And even if it did 
appen, don’t you think it would be far 


better to have each man for himself, and 
not a whole family casting themselves on 
the shoulders of your son Paul?” 

“My son Paul,” said Lady Markham, 
in a low voice, looking at him through the 
tears in her eyes, “will be far away from 
us — will not be at hand to be of use or 
consolation in case anything should hap- 
pen to us, if you and he have your will, 
Mr. Spears. He will be far away where 
he will be of no use to his family. Such 
a thing might be, though God forbid it! 
or that I might be left to struggle alone 
for my children; and Paul, my eldest, my 
natural help, far away, lost to me as if he 
had never been.” 

Spears turned away while she was 
speaking, and returned tohis bench. He 
cleared his throat; his face flushed; he 
was as much embarrassed as she had 
been at the beginning, and did not know 
how to reply. 

“ My lady,” he said, “ this is too bad, I 
think it is too bad. After all, a man has 
more things to think of in this world than 
whether his family has need of him, or if 
he can be of use to his mamma.” 

He said the last word with a semitone 
of ridicule, then blushed for himself as he 
caught her eye. Lady Markham saw her 
advantage. She would not let himescape. 

“ Are there then many things in this 
world that are better than being of use to 
your family, and helping in a hard task 
your mother? Do you think so, Mr. 
Spears? Ah, no! I am certain you 
don’t. You are talking au tout des livres, 
not from your heart. If we should ever 
need him, Paul will be — who can tell ? — 
thousands and thousands of miles away 
— but for what? Why do you want him 
to gowith you?) Why are you going? I 
do not know the reason. Because you 
are impatient, and do not like the manner 
in which things are arranged at home ?” 

“We will not enter into that, my lady,” 
said Spears, “ we will not enter into that.” 

He said this, half in contempt of her 
intelligence which did not rise to his lofty 
view, half because (and this really meant 
the same thing) it was very difficult to ex- 
plain why he thought it expedient to go 
away. Many motives mixed in this which 
he did not dwell upon even to himself. 
He was tired of poor work and poor pay, 
and the struggle of living; tired of havin 
to manufacture picture-frames for brea 
when he could have done something so 
much better, and disgusted that his higher 
work got no real appreciation from any 
one. And he was tired, too, even of his 
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plause which were all very well for the 
moment, but neither seemed to convince 
any one, nor to affect the world at all. 
All this was going on day after day, week 
after week, but never came to anything. 
Often speakers whom he knew to be much 
inferior to himself were more warmly ap- 
plauded; and some whom he considered 
(as other people considered him) as stump 
orators and noisy demagogues, got ele- 
vated and salaried, and swaggered about 
in all the importance of delegates and 
representatives of the people, while he re- 
ceived no such distinction. Though this 
was partly his own fault, through the pride 
and love of independence which charac- 
terized him, yet Spears felt it. It roused 
him in spite of himself. All this, how- 
ever, lay in his heart undivulged, except 
in a bitter word now and then; and what 
he said to himself was that the old coun- 
try was thoroughly corrupt and hopeless, 
but that in a new country, under better 
conditions, life would be more worth hav- 
ing. Did this fine lady, who knew nothing 
about it, divine what was secretly shut up 
in his mind? He grew half afraid of her, 
simple and ignorant as she had seemed to 
him a little while before. 

“Ah, Mr. Spears, let us speak of it. 
You forget how important it is to me. 
But for you, I should not run any risk of 
losing my boy.” 

“T did not propose that he should come 
with me. You will do me the justice to 
believe, Lady Markham, that I never at- 
tempted to bias him.” 

“To bias him,” she said, “what is it 
then? Is it not all your doing? Why 
should Paul go away, but for you? He 
has got these notions which you have 
taught him into his head ——” 

“On the contrary,” said the workman, 
“T have told bim that were I in his place 
I should certainly stayin England. This 
is no place for a poor man who thinks — 
but for a man who is not poor, who has a 
position like his, why it is the ideal place. 
There is no aristocracy so solid as in En- 
gland. I have told him so a hundred 
times.” 

Lady Markham’s face grew whiter and 
whiter. It did not occur to her that this 
very advice might be conveyed in a tone 
which would make Paul wildly indignant 
at the supposed immunity and privileged 
condition with which his friends credited 
him. This did not come into her mind. 
Dismay stole over her heart; it was then 
as Sir William thought — Paul was not 
telling her the truth. It was not philoso- 
phy and foolish opinions, since even his 





leader disowned it. It was something 
else. Her heart sank within her, she lost 
the control of her better sense. “If it is 
not you,” she said, “who is it then — 
who is it, Mr. Spears? You have—a 
daughter.” This seemed to come from 
her in spite of herself. 

“ A daughter — I have three,” he said, 
“but what have they ——” here he 
stopped, and getting up from his bench 
gave vent to a low whistle of astonish- 
ment and perplexity. He was as much 
surprised as she could be, and not much 
more pleased. He gazed at her a mo- 
ment speechless. ‘“ Can that be so?” he 
said. 

Impossible to sink lower than Lady 
Markham’s heart sank, it seemed to melt 
away altogether in humiliation and disap- 
pointment. She looked at him piteously, 
the tears so gathering into her eyes that 
she could scarcely see his face. 

“Oh, Mr. Spears, you know what such 
a connection always comes to; disap- 
pointment on both sides— the woman’s 
as well as the man’s. Whatever his feel- 
ings may be now, he would soon find out 
that she was not — like the women he had 
been used to, and she would find herself 
among habits that were not congenial to 
her. Oh, Mr. Spears, for both their sakes 
—you that Paul thinks so much of, you 
whose opinion he follows so meekly — oh, 
will you not exert your authority, and 
forbid it —forbid it altogether ?” 

Lady Markham lost control of the 
words she was saying. She did not think 
whether this was likely to be a mode of 
entreaty that would be grateful to him. 
She lost her own fine sense of what was 
fit and seemly, in the eagerness of the 
appeal which might save her boy. 

He stood over her, looking at her, 
changed she could not tell how. His face 
clouded over before her eyes. At first 
this seemed only the effect of the tears 
that blinded her, but when these latter 
fell she became aware that the counte- 
nance which had been so good-humored 
and friendly was full now of a very differ- 
ent sentiment. The man seemed to have 
expanded even in outline as he stood be- 
tween her and the light. 

“ Forbid it, forbid it altogether,” he re- 
peated, with a smile that seemed to freeze 
her. “Why?” She felt herself tremble 
before him as he fixed his eyes upon her. 
“My lady,” he said, “ you forget where 
you are, and you forget your politeness 
for once. How do you know my girl is 
not like the women he has been used to? 
By God! she’s better than most he’ll 
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meet with among your depraved and 
worn-out race. Jy girl! if it is true, and 
she likes him, do you think I would for- 
bid it, to save your fine blood from pollu- 
tion, and keep your Paul for some fine 
lady of the kind he’s been used to? No, 
not for a million of mothers — not for all 
the soft-spoken insults in the world.” 

Lady Markham made no reply; she 
could not, her agitation was so great; but 
indignation began to steady her nerves, 
and give back her forces. hat had she 
said to call for this? How dared he 
speak of insult, the man whom she felt 
she had honored by coming to him, b 
appealing to him? She was not an angel, 
though she was a good woman, and in- 
stinctively she began to call together her 
faculties, to range herself, as it were, on 
her own side. 

Apparently, however, after this out- 
burst, Spears felt ashamed of himself. 
A fine sense of courtesy was in the man, 
almost finer than her own. He began to 
be ashamed of having thus violated hos- 
pitality, of having so addressed her in his 
own house. He turned away from her to 
recover himself, turning his back upon 
her, then came back with again a changed 
aspect. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
“1 ought to have more control of myself 
in my own place. I don’t believe it’s 
true, what you think. No, my lady, I 
don’t mean you’re saying what is not true 
—I think you’re deceived. I won’t ask 
who’s told you, or how it’s come into your 
head; I’ll put it to a better test. Ill ask 
the girl herself.” 

“ Mr. Spears,” said Lady Markham, 
“you have been veryrude to me. I have 
not insulted you, nor did I mean to do so. 
It never occurred to me,” she added, 
with a fine sting in her words which pene- 
trated through all his armor, “ that I need 
fear anything from you which I should 
not have encountered in — another rank 
of life. But I do not wish to make repri- 
sals,” she said, with a faint smile, rising 
from her seat. “If you question your 
daughter on such a subject it ought not 
to be before me.” 

“ My lady,” cried Spears, his face full 
of passion, “unless it is to be open war 
between us it shall be before you. If 
there’s love between them there should 
be no shame in it. My girl is one that 
can hold up her head before any on the 
face of the earth. It is not my beginning, 
but it shall be settled and dearst up on 
the spot. Janet! come down here, I want 
you,” he called at the foot of the stairs. 

Even in the midst of her agitation, 





Lady Markham had been conscious of 
sounds above, footsteps and young voices, 
one of which indeed had been persistently 
singing all the time, some trivial song of 
the moment in a clear little sweet voice, 
like the trill ofa bird. The insignificant 
tune had run through all this exciting 
interview, and worked itself into -Lad 
Markham’s head, and in spite of herself 
she stood still, not resisting any longer, 
turning towards the stairs Levetuntatiin, 
watching for the appearance of the girl 
who (perhaps) was dearer to her boy than 
anything else, who, perhaps, was his mo- 
tive for relinquishing everything else, in- 
cluding his mother’s happiness and the 
comfort of his family. What woman 
could remain unmoved under such cir- 
cumstances? Once more her heart began 
to beat as she turned her face towards 
the dingy stairs. Was it some beautiful 
apparition which was to appear from it, 
some creature such as exists in poetry, 
some woman for whom it would be com- 
prehensible that a man should give up all? 
Lady Markham had romance enough in 
her to feel that this was possible, almost 
to wish it, while she feared it. If it were 
so, it would be more easy to forgive Paul. 
Ah, forgive him !— that was never hard; 
that was not the question. Our forgive- 
ness, like a weeping angel, is it not always 
hovering, forestalling even the evil, over 
our children’s wayward ways? But to 
get it out of her mind, out of her memory 
that he had deceived her, that was not so 
easy. She, who had come in search of 
evidence to exonerate Paul, can any one 
wonder that she stood trembling, scarcely 
seeing, scarcely hearing, yet all eyes and 
ears, to receive the testimony of this indis- 
putable witness, against whose testimony 
there could be no appeal? But when the 
girl’s foot sounded on the stair it seemed 
to Lady Markham that she had already 
given up all hope that Paul was true — 
provided only that this woman, for whom 
he had compromised the honor of his word, 
might at least afford some justification 
for the sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Wuat is it, father? do you want 
me?” 

The girl spoke to her father, but her 
eyes were caught instantly by the unusual 
apparition of the lady in the shop. Who 
was she? not an ordinary customer, not 
anybody with an order for picture-frames. 
A flutter awoke in Janet’s breast. Wasit 
perhaps somebody sent from the shop to 
offer that situation which was the dream 
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of her fancy? A situation, she did not 
quite know what, varying as her hopes 
and sense of self-importance did, from that 
of a companion (which, the forewoman of 
the shop had told her, her manners and 
look were equal to— not to speak of her 
education) to that of alady’s maid. Emi- 

ation was not an idea which pleased 
anet. She was afraid of the sea, afraid 
of the unknown, and not at all desirous of 
being always at home, shut up within the 
circle of family duties and companion- 
ship. She wanted to see the world, as all 
young people had, she thought, a right to 
do. To gointo the wilds had no charm 
for her. She had grown up in the close 
presence of all her father’s theories with- 
out being affected by one of them. She 
had heard him speak by the hour and had 
paid no attention. All his moral inde- 
pendence, the haughtiness of his determi- 
nation to be his own master, and stand 
under subjection to no man, affected his 
child no more than to make her wish the 
more fervently for “a situation,” which 
would deliver her from the monotony of 
these “ holdings forth.” Janet’s ideal of 
a happy existence was that of a large 
“establishment,” where there would be a 
crowd of servants, elegant valets and 
splendid butlers at the feet of the prett 
maid whom nobody would be able to tell 
from a lady — or perhaps a chance of the 
master of one of these fine gentlemen, 
who would make her a lady in earnest, 
with servants of her own. Nobody knew 
of these dreams which crowded through 
her head, and grew and flourished in the 
atmosphere of the shop; but when her 
father called her suddenly, and she came 
down to see Lady Markham standing so 
exactly like (she thought) a lady whom the 
forewoman might have sent with the offer 
of a situation, her heart began to beat, 
and her head to turn round with excite- 
ment —excitement only not so great as 
that of the woman who stood gazing at 
her with wistful eyes, asking herself if 
this was the woman whom Paul preferred 
to all the world. 

Janet was tall, and possessed what the 
people at the shop called “a long figure,” 
the mantles and jackets never looked so 
well as upon her. The habit of putting 
these garments on, and making a little 
parade in front of the glass to show them, 
which was her daily duty, had given a 
certain ease of carriage not usual in her 
class. When you are accustomed to be 
gazed at, whether for yourself, or what 
you carry on your shoulders, it takes 
away the native embarrassment of the 





self-conscious creature. She was dressed 
in that dress of black alpaca which is the 
uniform of the shops, and which did full 
justice to the fine lines of her form. 
These were not the mere slim outlines of 
a girlish figure which might turn to any- 
thing, but really beautiful, finely propor- 
tioned, and imposing. She came down 
into her father’s shop, into the line of 
sunshine that crowned it, with the air of 
a young queen. Her face, however, was 
not so fine. She was pale, her nose not 
quite so delicate, her mouth not so small 
as beauty demanded. Her hair was fair, 
with little color in it, and affording but 
little relief to the forehead upon which it 
clustered in a wild but careful disorder, 
according to the fashion of the time. 
Lady Markham took in every line and 
every feature as the girl advanced. Far 
more critically than if she had been, as 
Janet thought, an intending employer did 
she examine this new unknown being who 
(was it possible?) had Paul’s future in her 
hands. They gazed at each other, forget- 
ting the man who stood by watching their 
mutual interest with what would have 
been amusement had he been less indig- 
nant and curious. Men and women are 
always so strange to each other. He 
looked at these two with a half-despair- 
ing, half-comic (notwithstanding his seri- 
ousness) consciousness that the ideas 
that were going through their minds were 
to him asealed book. He did not know, 
poor man, that the lady, who was a 
stranger to him, was the one of the two 
that was comprehensible to him, and that 
stranger than all Greek or Latin, more 
mysterious than philosophy, would have 
been to him, had he been able to see 
them, the thoughts in the mind of his 
own child. 

“TI want to ask you a question, Janet. 
Don’t be alarmed, it is not anything to 
frighten you,” he said. “In the first 
place, this is Lady Markham, the mother 
of Mr. Markham whom you have so often 
seen here.” 

Janet made a curtsy to the lady, utter- 
ing a little confused “Oh!” of wonder, 
and opening her eyes, and even her 
mouth, in surprise. Could Mr. Markham 
have recommended her? Mr. Markham / 
She did not know what to think. Why 
should he wish her to be under his moth- 
er’s care? Thought goes quick at all 
times, quickest of all in such a crisis when 
the next word may change all your pros- 
pects in life. Her mind plunged forward 
in a moment into a world of possibilities, 
while her eyelids quivered with that ex- 
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pression, and her mouth kept the form of 
the “Oh!” tremulous and astonished. 
The quiver communicated itself to her 
whole frame — what might come next? 

“You must understand,” said Lady 
Markham, quickly, “that I have nothing 
to do with the question your father is 
going to ask you. It is not put in conse- 
quence of anything I have told him — nor 
is it put at my desire.” 

Spears gave a little laugh, elevating his 
eyebrows. Yes, this was the sort of thing 
to be expected. She had led him on to 
it, and now she protested that she had 
nothing to do with it. Was not this the 
kind of tactics pursued by-her class in all 
ages? To push the frank and honest man 
of the people into a corner and then to 
disown him. He laughed, though he had 
not much inclination to laugh. 

“ Quite right, quite true,” he said; “it 
is for my own satisfaction entirely. No- 
body has ever come between you and 
me,” the man added with a certain pathos. 
He looked at his daughter with a mist of 
honest affection and trust in his eyes, and 
without an idea, without a suspicion that 
between him and her lay a whole world 
of difference indescribable by ordinary 
words. ‘I have been father and mother 
both to you, Janet. Answer me, my girl, 
without any fear. Mr. Markham has told 
his family that he is going with us to 
Queensland. Janet, answer me plainly, 
is it out of love for you?” 

“Father!” Janet, whose face was 
turned towards him, gave a sudden cry. 
In a moment a flame of color went over 
her. She opened her eyes still wider, and 
her mouth, with dismay. “Oh, father! 
father!” she cried, in a tone of warning 
and alarm. 

It seemed to Lady Markham that noth- 
ing more was necessary. Her limbs re- 
fused to support her any longer. She 
sank upon the seat which she had aban- 
doned. The girl was afraid to speak the 
truth before her; but yet what doubt 
could there be of the meaning in her 
voice ? 

“I ask you to tell me plainly out be- 
tween you and me,” said Spears. He 
was not slow to perceive what her tone 
implied, and the warning in it made him 
angry. “There is no reason why you 
should hesitate to say it. If so it is, 
there is nothing wrong in it as far as I 
can see. Blush you must, I suppose — 
girls cannot help it; but tell me, like an 
Innocent creature as you are, tell the 
truth. I tell you there is nothing to be 
ashamed of. is it out of love for you?” 





Her thoughts rushed, tumbling over 
each other in a wild dance, a feverish 
Basilica procession through Janet’s head. 
She did not mean to say, or even to imply 
what was not true. But such questioning 
could only mean one thing, that Mr. 
Markham had confessed to his mother 
that he was “in love” for her, that un- 
ihought-of, bewildering promotion was 
within her reach. She did not mean to 
tell a lie. She blushed more hotly than 
ever. 

“ Oh, father, how can you ask me such 
a thing — before a lady ?” she said. 

“ Then it is true?” 

Janet did not make any reply; she 
drooped her head with a modest grace, 
flattening her fingers together nervously 
— her whole frame quivering. It was not 
she that had told them anything — they 
had told her. Ah! she remembered now 
a score of little nothings. Had not he 
picked up her thimble for her when she 
let it fall? Had not he opened the door 
for her when she came and went? How 
often she had wondered how he could 
come night after night and day after day 
—for what?—to talk to father, to listen 
to father! Many and many a time she 
had wondered at, and in her heart despised, 
her father’s disciples. It was “bosh” 
that he was saying, and yet these others 
would sit round him and take it all in. 
But here was something altogether differ- 
ent. That a young man should only have 
pretended to listen to father, should have 
come for herself all the time, was quite 
comprehensible to Janet. There was 
nothing strange even—nothing out of 
the way in it. It was what lovers had 
done from the beginning of time. 

“Ts that all you have got to say?” said 
her father. “Can’t you give us any more 
satisfaction? Speak out when I tell you, 
Janet. All this time that he has been 
coming here, not saying a word to you, 
pretending to be my disciple ——” A little 
sting of wounded vanity was in Spears 
too. He did not quite like to feel that he 
had been deceived, that his most fervent 
follower was nothing but the lover of his 
daughter. “All this time,” he repeated, 
“has it been for you he has been coming? 
That is what we want to know.” 

‘Still Janet said nothing. She stood 
with her eyes cast down, interlacing her 
fingers in and out, out and in —her mind 
in such a sudden heat of active operation 
that she had not leisure tospeak. It was 
not the first time that the idea -had pre- 
sented itself to her. She had thought of 
it as a very desirable thing that Mr. 
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Markham (or one of the others) should 
fall in love with her. But up to this mo- 
ment she had not been able to see any 
likelihood of her desire realizing itself. 
However, her mind leaped into instant 
action, supporting with a whole array of 
= the suggestion so suddenly placed 

fore her, of the truth of which she did 
not entertain a moment’s doubt. How 
could she doubt it? If he had told his 
mother, certainly it must be true; and 
the other facts adapted themselves as by 
magic to this great central fact. As soon 
as she had got possession of that as a 
foundation, the details seemed to come at 
a wish, and a whole superstructure of 
blessedness sprang upwards towards the 
skies. 

“TI don’t know what you wish me to 
say, father,” she answered, at last, after 
another peremptory call. She spoke with 
all the modesty of conviction, for she was 
convinced that every word was true. 
“ There are things as a girl cannot speak 
about. There area deal of things as are 
nothing in themselves; but still a girl 
knows what they mean.” 

These modest words gave an indescrib- 
able pang to both her hearers. As for 
Spears, it was all he could do not to cry 
out with anger and pain. To think that 
at this great crisis, at a moment when so 
much depended upon it, she should speak 
with such disregard of grammar, notwith- 
standing all the care he had taken of her 
education ! 

“There are things as a girl cannot 
speak about.” 

He knew that it would catch Lady 
Markham’s ears, and he felt himself hum- 
bled before her — not because of the fact, 
which there was no harm in, which was 
indeed natural enough; but that his girl 
should tell it in such grammar occupied 
Spears to the exclusion of deeper senti- 
ment. He turned to his visitor with a 
conciliatory tone, and a look of depreca- 
tion as asking her pardon. 

“Well!” he said, “my lady! there 
does not seem to be much doubt on that 
point. We will have to make up our 
minds to it, though it is not what I could 
have wished, any more than you.” 

The very light seemed darkened in 
Lady Markham’s eyes, the room went 
round with her, and she saw nothing 
clearly. Oh, why had she come here to 
make sure! Why had she not let it 
alone, all vague as it was? An hour ago 
she had thought anything better than the 
uncertainty in which she was, but now 
uncertainty itself would have been a boon. 





She looked at Spears, catching the tone 

of deprecation in his voice, which seemed 

- natural, and made a sudden appeal to 
im. 

“ Make up our minds to it!” she cried. 
“ How is that possible? Oh, Mr. Spears, 
I have always thought you so superior to 
anything of the kind. You would not 
take advantage of the confidence placed 
in you; you would not allow my boy, be- 
cause of his admiration for your ieete, 
to ruin himself, to compromise his posi- 
tion, to disappoint all our hopes?” 

She rose up and put out her hands, 
appealing —in the fofgetfulness of per- 
sonal despair —to his generosity, though 
it was against himself and his own child. 
The most courteous, the most considerate 
person will forget when it is their own 
dearest interests which are concerned. 

The fantastic distress about the gram- 
mar went out of the man’s mind. His 
forehead contracted, a gleam of anger 
came from his eyes. But he had no 
doubt as to having right on his side, and 
he answered with dignity. ‘“ Madam,” he 
said, “‘we had better understand each 
other. I don’t want your son any more 
than you want my daughter; but the 
have their rights, and if they like eac 
other I will not interfere.” 

She was driven almost wild by this re- 
ply. “Sir William will never consent — 
he will never consent to it,” she cried. 

“ That’s none of my business — nor my 
child’s,” said Spears. He forgot the re- 
spect with which she had inspired him. 
“ Here’s the difference between your class 
and me, my lady,” he said with some 
scorn. “I consider the one thing need- 
ful in a marriage is love —on both sides. 
In our rank of life we don’t consider much 
more. We don’t ask questions about a 
girl’s ancestors or her fortune. Most 
likely there’s none of either sort, as in 
this case — but where there is love, what 
more is wanting? You will never per- 
suade me to interfere.” 

“ Marriage!” she repeated, in a voice 
of dismay. Of course that was what it 
must come to. She cast alook of disma 
and almost horror at the girl who would, 
if this were so, take her own place, and 
hold her position in the world. She rose 
up suddenly from her rude seat, feeling 
that her limbs still failed her, but that in 
any case she could not stay here. “Oh, 
there is a great deal more wanting —a 
great deal more,” she cried. “ Life is not 
so simple for us. A woman should know 
what she undertakes — what weight she 
will have on her shoulders. There are 
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other things to be taken into considera- 
tion in such a life as ours.” 

“You think so,” said Spears. What 
he intended to be a superior smile dwin- 
dled into something like asneer. He did 
not like this assertion, which he could not 
contradict. After all, it was true enough 
that his own existence was far more ele- 
mentary and primitive than the other, and 
he did not like the thought. 

“You do not know,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, “‘ you cannot understand the difficul- 
ties of people who are looked up to by a 
whole district, who have the comfort of 
others, the very life of many in their 
hands. But why should I speak of this?” 
she said. “I thought you understood, 
but you do not understand. Now it is 
war between us, as you said. I want to 
harm no one, but I must do what I can 
for my boy.” 

She made them a curtsy which (for 
she could not be uncivil) included both 
father and daughter, then drew down her 
veil with a trembling hand and hurried 
away. 

Spears went after her to the door. He 
was furious at this calm assertion of some- 
thing higher, larger, and more elevated in 
the different rank; yet he could not help 
a certain reverence, an unwilling worship 
of the lady of whom he had said regret- 
fully that nothing like this was ever pro- 
duced in his own. He went to the door, 
and gazed after her as she went along, 
her steps still hurried and agitated, but 
her natural grace coming back to her. 
“ Looked up to by a whole district — the 
comfort of others, their very life in her 
hands.” Ah! there might be something 
in that after all. He felt in his own veins 
a fulness, a swell of rising blood as of a 
man able to bear others upon his shoul- 
ders, and fearing no responsibility. That 
should come in the new world to which 
he was bound. There he too would cease 
to be a single unit among other isolated 
individuals, and would become a head 
also, a leader, the first of a community. 
He felt as if she had dared him to it, and 
he would achieve it. But as he stood 
there half-angry, half-stimulated, he was 
aware of his daughter behind him, strain- 
ing on tiptoe to look over his shoulder, 
and turned round, looking at her with a 
new principle of judgment and discrimina- 
tion in his eyes. 

“Was it really Lady Markham? Is 
she Mr. Markham’s mother?” said Janet, 
breathless with excitement. “Oh, how 
pretty she must have been, father! She’s 
not a bit nicely dressed; not what I would 





think equal to her situation. But she 
looks a real lady. Don’t you think you 
would know she was a real lady, whatever 
she had on?” 

“I don’t know what you mean bya real 
lady. You are quite as silly as the rest, 
you little fool.” 

“Oh, but you do know,” cried Janet, 
“Miss Stichel puts on lovely things, but 
she never has that look. Was that the 
lady that was so kind to you in the coun- 
try ?—in that beautiful grand house ?” 

“ Did I say she was kind to me?” said 
Spears, melting a little. “Well, yes, I 
suppose she was.” 

“ And was it really,” said Janet, droop- 
ing her head after she had cast one keen 
glance at her father’s face, “really — 
about nothing but Mr. Markham’s non- 
sense that she came here?” 

“Janet,” said her father, taking her by 
the hand —his mind had wandered from 
the great question of the moment, but 
her words brought it suddenly back. He 
looked tenderly and anxiously into the 

irl’s face, which sank before his gaze, 
But only with an easy blush and pleasant 
embarrassment. “1 don’t want to be in- 
quisitorial. I don’t want to pry into what 
is perhaps too delicate for a man’s ear. 
But tell me if you can what you mean by 
Mr. Markham’s nonsense. He has al- 
ways seemed very serious to me. Try 
and tell me if you can — try and speak to 
me as you would have spoken if your 
mother had been here.” 

This touched her heart, for she was 
not a bad girl. She began to cry a little. 
“She would not have asked me —she 
would have understood,” she said. ‘Oh, 
father, what can I tell you beyond what I 
have told you. Besides, what does it 
matter what I say? He must have spoke 
himself, or what brought the lady here?” 

This seemed conclusive to Spears too. 
It did not occur to him that “ Mr. Mark- _ 
ham’s nonsense” must mean something 
more than what Paul had said to his 
mother. He put his arm round his child, 
and drew her close to him. “ You should 
not say ‘he must have spoke,’ Janet, 
though it would seem indeed as if he had 
said something. She wanted me to order 
him off. Tell me, my girl, are you reall 
—fond of this young fellow?” he ers | 
with persuasive tenderness. ‘“ Don’t turn 
your face away, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of. I thought you were but a 
child, and lo! you are a woman with lov- 
ers after you,” he went on, with a smile 
that was pathetic. “I can’t say I like it, 
but it’s nature, and I won’t complain.” 
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“Oh, don’t, father,” said Janet, draw- 
ing herself away as soon as she could. 
“Don’t! How can I tell you—or any 
one?” There was just enough of feeling 
to give a natural air of pretty reserve and 
delicacy to the girlish shrinking, the quick 
movement she made to conceal her face 
from his eyes. Her voice was tremulous, 
her cheeks suffused with the blood of 
excitement and pleasant confusion. After 
a pause she turned half round and asked, 
as if avoiding a more difficult question, 
“Ts ita very grand house? Will it come 
to him after? Will he be a Sir too?” 

“Tf it lasts till his time,” said the revo- 
lutionary, “ which let us hope it will not. 
The chances are that all these detestable 
distinctions will be swept away long be- 
fore, and the wrongs of the poor be made 
an end of. The country will not bear it 
much longer.” 

“Oh!” said Janet, forgetting her bash- 
fulness, and turning upon him a face full 
of eager vehemenceandindignation. “I 
am sick of hearing of the country! 
What harm does itdothecountry? Will 
they have a penny the more for taking 
away his money? Why shouldn’t I be a 
lady as well as any one else? To havea 
= house, and a man in livery to walk 

ehind me is what I should like above 
everything! I hope it will last till our 
time. I don’t believe there will be any 
difference. Oh, father, won’t you just 
give up making speeches and holding 
meetings, and let things be?” 

“ Janet!” he cried, with a flash of an- 
ger; but it seemed ludicrous, after all, to 
attach any importance to what such a 
child said. He laughed a confused and 
disconcerted laugh. ‘“ That doesn’t come 
well from my daughter! And what do 

ou know about such things? You area 
little goose, and that is all aboutit. Be- 
sides, what does it matter? We are all 
going to Queensland—he, too. There 
will not be very grand houses, or men in 
livery, you — to be found there !” 

“Oh!” cried Janet, growing pale with 
disappointment and dismay; “but you 
don’t think he will have to go there xow ?” 

“Why not ow? There is more rea- 
son than ever now, it appears to me.” 

“Oh!” cried Janet again — that stock 
English monosyllable opening a whole 
gamut of dissatisfaction and surprise. 
“I thought that would only be because 
he thought his people would. object, and 
didn’t know what we —I— would say. 
He would rather go than be separated — 
rather than lose — us —it is easy to un- 
derstand. But when he’s been and told, 





and when his mother has come here, and 
when it’s all in the way of being settled ! 
Oh!” cried Janet again, with natural ve- 
hemence, “ what in all the world should 
he go for now? Would any one go that 
could help it? and him that has every- 
thing he can set his face to, and sure to 
come into a fortune, and all made easy 
for him! What in all the world should 
he go for now?” 

Spears stood and looked at her with a 
confusion that was almost stupidity. He 
was indeed stupefied with this extraordi- 
nary speech. Was it really what it 
seemed to be, arevelation of an unknown 
character, a new creation altogether — or 
was it merely the silly babble of a child? 

“ My girl,” he said, with a tone of se- 
verity, yet still keeping the half of his 
smile, so confused and uncertain was he, 
not knowing what to think, “ what is this 
you are saying? Itis not like a child of 
mine. What if I were tosay —as I have 
a good right — he sha// come to Queens- 
land, or he shall not have you?” 

“You would not have any right to do 
such a thing,” said Janet, with decision. 
“Don’t you say we’ve all got the right, 
both men and girls, to do what is best for 
ourselves, and to judge for ourselves? 
and would you be the tyrant to take that 
from us? Oh, no, father, no! I never 
would have said a word but for this. 
Many a one has said to me, ‘ What are 
you going for? I wouldn’t go a step in 
your place. J’d take a situation, and stay 
where all my friends are.’ That’s been 
said to me—times and times; but I’ve 
always said,‘ No. Where father goes I 
must go,’ I have said. But, all the same, 
I always hated going. For one thing, I 
know I should be ill all the way. I hate 
a ship; and I hate living in the country, 
where you would never see so much as a 
street-lamp, nor hear anything but cows 
mooing, and sheep baaing; but I would 
have gone and never said a word. Only 
now,” cried Janet, with rising vehemence, 
“what would be the good of me going, 
or of Aim going? If I was married I 
shouldn’t be of no use to you; and what 
in all the world should take 42m there, if 
it wasn’t following after me?” 

Her father stood and gazed at her stu- 
pefied. His very jaw dropped with won- 
der. She had never made so long a 
speech in her life; but now that she had 
spoken it was all as clear, as definitely 
settled and arranged, as pitiless in its rea- 
sonableness, as if, instead of a girl of 
twenty, she had been a philosopher laying 
down the law. All her timidity was gone. 
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She looked him full in the face while she 
ended her lengthened argument. As for 
Spears, the very power of speech seemed 
to be taken from him. A sound like a 
laugh, harsh and jarring, came from him 
when she ended. 

“So that’s how it is?” he said, and 
turned and went back to his bench like 
a man who did not know what he was do- 
ing. Janet was glad enough to be thus 
released. She who had known her own 
sentiments all along was not startled by 
them as he was; but she felt that it was 
best now she had uttered them to let 
them have time and quiet to work their 
necessary effect. She turned to the eight- 
day clock, which had been ticking sol- 
emnly all this time in the corner, with a 
half-shriek. 

“ Good gracious !” she cried, “it’s past 
nine, and me still here. What ever will 
Miss Stichel say?” 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
THE WORKS AND FAITH OF PHEIDIAS.* 


THE title of this excellent book indi- 
cates an almost new step in the study of 
history, which we take to be of great value 
to writers and students alike. The author 
fully recognizes the existence of the arts 
of Greece, not only because they furnish 
documentary evidence to the historian, 
but because they influenced and ex- 
pressed the mind and the life of the con- 
temporary ages. This has been done not 
ineffectually for other periods, as in great 
measure by Milman’s “ Histories of the 
Early Church” and of “ Latin Christian- 
ity,” and it is now happily repeated in a 
sketch of the great time of the most artis- 
tic and poetic race in the world. And if 
the monuments of Greek art have been 
hitherto somewhat overlooked in our 
universities, so that, in the midst of accu- 
rate teaching and research in history, due 
importance has not been given to artistic 
documents, Oxford and Cambridge may 
excuse themselves by the example of their 
favorite historian. Had Thucydides said 
anything about the Parthenon, they would 
have got up the whole subject, and the 
progress of art in England would certainly 
have been greater. But the great histo- 
rian’s mind, like our own, was excusably 
but entirely occupied by politics; and he 


* The Age of Pericles: a History of the Politics 
and Arts of +“ the Persian to the Pelopon- 
nesian War, By Wittiam Warkiss Ltoyp. n- 
don, 1875. 





wrote his “ Pentecontaeteris,” or history 
of the fifty years which intervened be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars,* without any notice of the progress 
of the arts; though the central work of 
the world in architecture and sculpture 
may be said to have been done before 
his eyes within that period. He marked 
it not: he only says that if no written 
records of history remained, the State of 
Athens might be taken to be of more im- 
portance than that of Sparta; and this has 
certainly taken place, in spite of the ap- 
pearance of things in his time. But our 
old seats of learning may plead his over- 
sight in mitigation of judgment on their 
own neglect. They have Toliowed his ex- 
ample not wisely and too well. 

It has been rather cynically laid down 
by a member of the University of Cam- 
bridge, that the real work of the universi- 
ties, as it is practically carried on, con- 
sists less in educating, or doing anything 
for people’s minds, than in the scrupu- 
lously fair distribution of the endowments 
as prizes; and we cannot quite deny it. 
The great central schools seem not to 
care enough about being centres, or to 
hold forth standards of attainment, or of 
correctness, to the country. Had they 
done this, they might have protected us 
from the somewhat Byzantine strictnesses 
of modern scholarship.’ We are lectured 
for calling Poseidon Neptune, and spell- 
ing Socrates with a c. Appalling purists 
call Corcyra Korkyra, and a trumpet a 
salpinx, as they have a perfect right to 
do. Let Aéschylus be translated into Ais- 
chulos, and Psyche be forever sounded 
Sukey, but it need not be made obligatory 
in our time, and our poor old barbarisms 
may be allowed. So it is that a new 
scholarship is announced, of such refine- 
ment as never was known, exactly as the 
Comtists advertised'a new morality far 
above any previous standard. This is 
allowable in a new persuasion, particu- 
larly when one considers that it will 
never be numerous enough to furnish any 
statistics to disprove its superiority. 

In this review we hope to follow our 
author’s orthography, and call gods and 
heroes by their old names. And as the 
feeling lately expressed by an enraged 
painter, that gentlemen and scholars have 
no business to criticise works of art, is 
rather prevalent in artistic cliques, where 
men see little in art beyond their own 
dodges of technique, we may say that with 
all .deference to professional architects 


* Schol. Thuc. i. 18, 97. 
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and sculptors, this field is open to schol- 
ars; particularly to those who can draw 
the figure tolerably, and are fairly well up 
in the easier architectural literature of the 
subject. Those who have read Mr. Pen- 
rose’s two letters from Athens * will un- 
derstand what architectural study of the 
Parthenon really is; but he, we think, 
would not object to occasional expression 
of opinions on the sculpture by students 
of art and history. 

For, think what we will of these shat- 
tered relics, the question of the Greek 
view of the spiritual world and the human 
soul has to be fought over them, as over 
other great poems or creations of the 
Greek soul; and that question greatly 
affects the thought and hope of the pres- 
ent day. Such religion as the Athenian 
had, he expressed by his art. If he be- 
lieved in an unknown Zeus or father of 
nature, of gods and of men, these statues 
personify the attributes of that Zeus; the 
powers of nature first, then the unseen 
wisdom, justice, and even perhaps mercy, 
behind the veil of nature. If he believed 
in Homeric yn perm that is to say, in 
a population of beings stronger than him- 
self, and better, yet not best or mightiest, 
who lived in and throughout earth, sea, 
and clouds, and had elemental bodies, but 
could assume the material body, human 
or other, and so come in contact with him 
— then he thus represented them to him- 
self. If he retained family or “gentile” 
religion, these were gods and heroes, the 
ancient patrons of his house, and of the 
valiant who had served them best. And 
if he really believed nothing, then these 
things were to him idols pure and simple, 
and he knew they were nothing at all. 
Architecturally speaking, they are the 
decoration of two pediments, east and 
west, in the Athenian temple of the god- 
dess of wisdom and valor, and of purity, 
moral and intellectual ; of airy thought in 
the mind, and the healthy breath of life 
for the body. 

A certain feeling of awe and interest, 
amounting to veneration, may be allowed 
to the Elgin fragments as we see them. 
Any undergraduate who visits them has 
before him autograph and holograph rec- 
ords by the right hand of Pheidias. It 
must certainly have passed all over these 
sculptures, pHa they may, of course, 
have been blocked out for him by pupils 
from his design or model.t A great fuss 


* Published for the Society of Dilettanti, 1848. 
+ We are compelled by want of space to refer the 
reader to Quatremére de Quincy’s “‘ Jupiter Olympien”’ 





would rightly be made about any auto- 
graph of Aéschylus, Sophocles, or Euripi- 
des; and these too are documents of his- 
tory. They once occupied the eastern 
and western pediments of the Parthenon 
of Athens. What is known of their ar- 
rangement, with others now lost, is de- 
rived from the drawings made in 1675 for 
the Marquis de Nointel, by an artist 
named Carrey.* Sketches of both are 
given in Professor Welcker’s paper in the 
“ Classical Museum,” vol. ii. p. 367, and 
in Mr. Lucas’s “ Remarks on the Parthe- 
non” (London, 1845). The literature of 
the subject is summed up, with full refer- 
ences, in “ Smith’s Dictionary of Antiq- 
uities,” but those who will read Welcker, 
Lucas, and Mr. W. W. Lloyd’s second 
volume, will learn all about these works 
of art which can be known to students 
of history only. To know them one must 
draw them. And without affectation on 
this awkward point, we may appeal even 
to careful spectators in the Elgin Room, a 
limited audience, and ask them to look at 
the rising or sinking horses’ heads alone, 
or else at a single arm orlimb. It is pos- 
sible to see how the folds of the drapery 
depend on the heroic mould below, and 
how the mighty muscles suggest, by curve 
and texture, all the glow of athletic life, 
of strong circulation in the hard flesh, 
and fulness of health shown through the 
bathed and anointed skin. We think that 
a draughtsman will assert with confi- 
dence, and that, generally speaking, non- 
draughtsmen will have to accept as a fact, 
the special and unequalled //fe of these 
statues. It may be expressed, with ref- 
erence to the Theseus and Ilyssus, that 
they are stronger down the spine than 
other male sculpture, and that there is 
an evident unity of muscular action in 
them from head to foot. In the group of 
the Fates (or Brightness, Dew, and All- 
dew), the charis or grace of pose and 
repose, the unity of rest passing into 
rhythmic action, all appears to us differ- 
ent from and superior to that of other 
female forms. It seems that in these 
forms we know what noble Greek women 
of high character were like, as Praxiteles 
afterwards gave the world assurance of 
the hetzra in all her varied characters. 
Lastly, there appears to have been a unity 


for much information on Greek material, modelling, 
and the whole subject of chryselephantine sculpture. 

* Welcker’s illustration is derived from Stuart’s 
* Antiq. of Athens” (Continuation, vol. iv., ch. 4), 
which contains an accurate copy of Carrey’s drawing, 
further improved in the ‘ British Museum,” vol. vi., 

1. 20. Lucas’s model of the Parthenon in the Elgin 

oom should be studied with his work. 
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of action in all the figures in each pedi- 
ment, certainly otherwise unexampled on 
such a scale, in which the figures radiate 
and unfold like petals from the central 
roup, which adds greatly to the pervad- 
ing sense of life, and helps to make this 
marble breathe and live beyond other 
marble. Mr. Lucas’s model calls especial 
attention to this. It is at once recognized 
in the western pediment, where the V- 
shape or inverted triangle between Athe- 
né and Poseidon is its keynote. His 
restoration of the eastern sculpture does 
not ignore this rhythmic unity of action, 
as perhaps Cockerell’s, Gerhard’s, and 
others do— their work seems less in ac- 
cord with the springing limbs and flowing 
draperies that remain. It looks rather 
perpendicular and sometimes crowded. 
All the old figures have perfect elbow- 
room, and are as free as if the marble 
pediments were the blue empyrean. 

The technical merits of these sculp- 
tures will hardly be disputed. At present 
there is real and practical reason for con- 
sidering their religious or spiritual im- 
port. The question of their bearing on 
Greek religion concerns us_ greatly. 
Many, we trust, still hold the Christian 
faith implicitly. But it is an everyday 
necessity for those of us who are engaged 
in the vital controversies of the time, to 
give account of how we came by it, and 

y what temporal means it was handed 
down to us. At the first step we find that 
we owe the actual written word, and a 
very large proportion of the traditional 
and patristic literature, to the language 
and the logic of Athens, as instrumental 
or sine gua non causes. The word of 
God is treasure given from these earthen 
vessels to us who are of other earth: and 
far from depreciating ourselves, we may, 
on the contrary, congratulate ourselves 
on certain resemblances to the keen and 
anxiously enquiring spirits of earlier days. 
The word, said Philo, is twofold,* that 
which sets in order within, and that which 
sets forth to others without. The one is 
reasoning, the other language. Our faith 
comes to us through this interpreter-race, 
who excelled so in word, inward and out- 
ward. We use their language, forms, and 
methods of thought every day. We rea- 
son with their syllegiom; we fall into and 
out of the fallacies they used, exposed, 
and analyzed ; we are guided in principle 
by the history of their glory and their 
shame; their mental and moral philoso- 
phy still helps us to live in the spirit of 


* Adyog mpopopixds nal Evduaberog. 





the full revelation of God which is our 
privilege; and, above all, the splendor of 
their great arts of poetry and sculpture 
has so commanded the spirits of all edu- 
cated Christians and heathen, that all 
have agreed in profitable homage and 
fruitful admiration. Still, it has not been 
settled to what province of the soul this 
admiration belongs. Is it dependent on 
voluptuous beauty? The higher Athe- 
nian sculpture possesses no beauty to 
which that title can be applied. Then 
what beauty is there to admire in the 
Elgin marbles? There is a physical 
beauty which is symbolic of moral perfec- 
tion, and was intended to be so. 

It has been shown by Winckelmann 
and others how closely these two arts of 
poetry in words and poetry by symbolism 
were connected, through the chorus and 
all the pomps of the Dionysiac theatre 
and Panathenaic processions, with their 
statuesque groupings and solemn ingress. 
Further, it is here again pointed out by 
Mr. Lloyd how an instinct for moral 
beauty grew up thus, to aid men’s moral 
sense, and was for a time effective, until, 
as men grew faithless to the great moral 
standard of life, beauty took the place of 
right, and conduct became a matter of 
zsthetics.* For one or two glorious cen- 
turies, Athens and Greece considered 
beauty as a symbolic guide to something 
worthier even than itself; but when men 
proceeded to make it the chief and only 
object, they found the Erinnyes and other 
assertors of right were in fact very ugly 
objects ; and turned their backs on right 
in such an unattractive form. Ina word, 
~— pursued pleasure instead of beauty. 

hatever Athenian faith or spirituality 
was in the Periclean age, it must have 
had relation to its temple sculpture. 
Now, was the motive of that sculpture 
zsthetic, or religious, or practical? was 
its ideal a reality, was it done purely for 
art’s sake, or to beings who, in Athenian 
creed, could and would help Athens? If 
Pheidias, not knowing Zeus by open 
vision, clung to such knowledge as was 
given him, desiring more, his spiritual 
position was at least analogous to our 
own. If his works are allowed to be 
works of the unknown factor genius, we 


* “ Age of Pericles,” vol. ii., p. 192. —“‘ From the 
Homeric to the historic age, a constant succession of 
noble poets took it in turn to vary mythology with such 
freedom as to preclude its hardening into an authorized 
comment on ignorant idolatries. ‘They constantly made 
it a vehicle for an advancing and purer theory of moral 
obligation. It became peculiarly characteristic of the 
Hellenic world to rely, in unhesitating faith, on the 
zsthetically beautiful for guidance into the essentially 
good and universally true.”’ 
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nave to consider what genius is; and no 
theist denies she is God’s gift to man. 
There are many excellent photographs 
which give a sufficiently good idea of the 
present appearance and commanding site 
of the central building of classical archi- 
tecture. Detailed measurements are 
scarcely necessary here; it is enough to 
say that the Parthenon is a Doric temple 
on the summit of the Acropolis at Athens, 
about one hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea; that it is, as architects say, 
peripteral octostyle, z.e., surrounded b 
columns, with eight of them at each end, 
and that it is 227 feet in length by tor 
feet in breadth on its upper step. It is 
entirely of Pentelic marble, and 66 feet in 
height, including a stylobate or platform 
of four steps. There are forty-six outer 
columns, 35 feet high, 6 feet 2 inches 
diameter at base. Within the peristyle 
thus formed there are six minor columns 
in each front, forming a pronaos to the 
east and a posticus to the west. The 
house or cella within was divided into two 
unequal chambers; the parthenon or 
abode of the virgin goddess to the east, 
and the opisthodomus (used as a public 
treasury) to the west. The first was 98 
feet 6 inches in length, the second 44 feet, 
and they were 62 feet 6 inches wide. The 
Parthenon had a double tier of inner col- 


umns, perhaps Corinthian, the lower of 
which measured about 3 feet 6 inches at 


the base. There were forty large (prob- 
ably Ionic) columns in the opisthodomus. 
The great chryselephantine Athené stood 
in the eastern chamber, and was 39 feet 
in height. 

The marble sculpture of the building 
was arranged thus. The metopes or 
spaces in the frieze outside, between 
triglyphs which separated and framed the 
carvings, were in high relief, suited to the 
open-air lights; and their subject was the 
battles of the Centaurs and Lapithe, and 
of Athenians and Amazons, with the 
deeds of Athené and her favorite heroes, 
on the east and north sides. The outer 
frieze of the cella, facing outwards, was 
adorned in low relief, adapted to diffused 
lights, with an ideal of a grand Panathe- 
naic procession. It is formed at the 
west, and proceeds towards the east; the 
sacred peplus is being presented below 
the eastern pediment, with other offer- 
ings; and the sacred feast is begun. A 
long pomp of maidens bearing offerings, 
of bige and quadrigz2, of lyres, flutes, and 
victims, occupies the northern frieze; and 
the south and part of the west side are 
filled chiefly by the equestrian proces- 
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sion; which is in motion, and on its way 
eastward on the long northern frieze, and 
still forming up its distant rear on the 
west. Under the inner frieze there is a 
shallow egg and arrow stringcourse, and 
there are gutte below the triglyphs on 
the outer. On the merits of all the figure 
sculpture, human and animal, there is no 
use in dilating here. It can be seen in 
the British Museum, and it must be seen. 
All we can say about it is that the whole 
forms a great unity, and does proceed as 
a procession ; that the individualities are 
those of the most beautiful youths or 
maidens in art; solemnly draped, and 
adorned for the service of the goddess, 
on which all are bent; that the oxen are 
grandly natural in their slow pensive 
movements, and the horses ready to fly 
out of their skins.* They are smaller 
than nature, but they seem to show the 
type-form of some Niszan or Persian 
breed, in their small hoofs, fine nostrils, 
broad frontals, and specially clean flat 
legs; and they live through sinew and 
muscle, bone, tendon, and vein, showing 
the same sense of circulation and full life 
below the surface as has been already 
remarked on in the human or heroic 
sculptures. 

Then for the great works of the two 
pediments. The eastern must be con- 
sidered to consist of especially Attic 
deities, attending on the birth and pres- 
entation to Olympus of the maiden 
Athené. The western as certainly repre- 
sents the contest of Athené and Poseidon 
for command of the destinies of Attica. 
We take Welcker’s nomenclature for the 
order in which the figures were arranged 
in the former. On the spectator’s ex- 
treme left and right, close under the pedi- 
ment, the horses of Helios are just tossing 
their heads above the surface of the sea, 
half rearing as they gallop up the steep of 
day. Those of Selene are just sinking 
opposite, their settling action given with 
strange graphic power. Next to the sun- 
rise is the figure generally known as 
Theseus.t Next to him were Welcker’s 
Thallo and Auxo (casts in British Muse- 
um), (Visconti’s Ceres and Proserpine), 
then Iris, or Oreithyia as Welcker be- 
lieves. Then with one or more now lost 


* On their bitting, and Greek horsemanship, see 
some excellent remarks in Gen. Whyte-Melville’s 
‘Riding Recollections.” Chapter on the ‘ Use of 
the Bridle.” 

+t Welcker calls him Cecrops, Bréndsted says Cepha- 
lus or Dionysus ; Colonel Leake, Visconti, and Gerhard 
agree in calling him Heracles. As Theseus was the 
Attic Hercules, this idea seems to agree with the com- 
mon nomenclature. 
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figures, came the great central group, 
chatty destroyed oa mtorr tr Its 
restoration has exercised many able 
sculptors and critics. There is the vase- 
painting theory (Quatremére de Quincy’s, 
and in part Bréndsted’s) which supposes 
a little Minerva issuing from the cloven 
head of Zeus, with Vuican and the axe. 
Millingen inclines to this, but it does not 
satisfy Welcker, who reasonably thinks 
it unlikely that the designs of ceramic 
paintings can have borne any relation to 
those of groups in marble. elcker and 
Lucas are fora full-sized Athené standing 
by her father, and the former refers to a 
painting in Philostratus (/magin. ii. 27), 
TlaAAddoc yovai, with Hephaestus and the 
axe. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd thinks with 
reason that Athené must have stood in 
the centre of her own pediment. 

On the spectator’s right of the central 
group, a Victory and Ares are supposed 
to have stood, the former balancing Orei- 
thyia on the left. 

Then follows the splendid group of 
three female figures, called the Fates by 
Lucas and the majority; or Aglauros, 
Herse, and Pandrosos, daugeters of Ce- 





crops (Welcker); or the Hours, or the 
Graces —or Vesta, Ceres, and Proser- 
pina, as Colonel Leake says. Under 
whatever name, these fully draped statues 
seem to us, with many persons, to give a 
more noble and perfect idea of woman- 
hood than any other in existence ; except- 
ing perhaps the Venus of Milo, a/éas the 
Samian Here. No amount of passion 
suggested or expressed, pure or mixed, 
can ever.make such appeal to what we 
consider the loftier feelings of art, as 
these three headless ruins. They are 
best thought of as Fates: for they have 
the calm of eternity, and the charis of 
some future peace, when labor is all done, 
and evil all undone. The series ends 
with the down-rushing horses of Selene; 
one head in particular as unmatched in 
art as Theseus or the Three. It is in.its 
place in the Elgin Room. 

As to the western pediment, we know 
something of its central group from the 
drawings of Carrey for De Nointel in 
1675, before the siege and explosion of 
1687. Its order of sculptures from left 
to right is thus given by Welcker and 
Miiller. 





Demeter 
or and Ares 
W. | Cephissus Hebe 


llissus Hercules 
Dionysus 
Persephone 


or or 
Cecrops Pandrosos 
and Erysichthon 
Herse Agilauros 
{still on the 
temple) 


or 














Chariot 


Victory 
Erichthonius 


Athené Chariot of | Leucothea | Theseus 
and Amphitrite | Melicertes 

Poseidon and Peitha | Callirrhoé 

Hippocampi| Dione 

Aphrodite 


or 
Thetis 
Amphitrite 

















And Miiller calls the last two figures 
Halirrhothius and Euryto. 

Of these figures, all that has escaped 
utter destruction is briefly catalogued by 
Mr. Lucas, p. 17. All is in the British 
Museum. The chest and back of Nep- 
tune, a fragment of the breast and face of 
Athené, the torso of Erechtheus, the Ilis- 
sus, and a part of the group of Latona. 
The fragment of Athené is determined 
by Carrey’s drawing, as indeed is that of 

eptune. The two deities as it were 
stand up to each other for a moment, as 
they turn away and mount their chariots ; 
and Mr. Lucas’s restoration seems most 
happy in the way in which it illustrates 
the radiating unity of all the other figures 
in the pediment on the central group, like 
strong petals of a double flower. The 
flying drapery of Minerva, as combined 
with her grand stature, gives an idea like 
that in Homer,* of limbs of ether, yet of 





* Hom. Il. E’ 829. 


the immortal weight under which the 
chariot groaned. 

One more remark may be added from 
Mr. Lloyd, that having the statues on the 
ground in the British Museum is a great 
advantage to us moderns, enjoyed only b 
those of old who had the entrée of Phei- 
dias’s ergasterion in the brightest days 
of Athens, for so short a time before the 
forms were raised to their places in the 
pediments. The work of their backs is 
seen now, it was lost before, and z¢ zs just 
as fully elaborated as the parts in sight. 
We now see much of the exquisite finish 
of the parts which was before invisible; 
as the laps of the reclining Parce. 

There is no separating Greek art from 
Greek religion, because Greek liturgy or 
religious service consisted in nothing but 
art. An Athenian of the Periclean age 
would neither have understood, nor en- 
dured to be told, that the Parthenon pedi- 
ments meant nothing, or had nothing to 
do with him or his life and death, in 
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Atsica or elsewhere. There is no doubt 
that the immediate and present glory and 
influence of Athens were one great object 
of all these works. Athens sought her 
own glory, but it was by means of sacrifice 
to Athené; and it is not probable that 
any Athenian of those days thought liter- 
ally nothing of Pallas his goddess. Of 
course we must make an indefinite allow- 
ance for mixed motive, as we have to do 
very frequently in estimating the amount 
of genuine devotion manifested in Gothic 
architecture. Professor Ruskin says 
somewhere that the citizens of Chartres 
and Rouen built high church towers 
against each other in much the same 
spirit in which two English towns would 
play a cricket match. The same question 
recurs for Greek or Goth. Was the 
former consciously deluding himself after 
all, and spending his talents, mental and 
metallic, the spoil of his victories and the 
energies of his soul, on names by which 
he meant nothing? And if he meant any- 
thing by the names he worshipped, what 
did he mean? And if he did not quite 
know what he meant, how much impor- 
tance did he attach to being well regarded 
by That which these names darkly ex- 
pressed to him? 

It appears from the well-known passage 
in Quintilian, /zstit., xii. 10 (referred to 
by C. O. Miiller, “ De Vit. Phid.,” pp. 48 
and 63),* that the Zeus at Olympia did 
indeed in some considerable measure in- 
terpret to the Greeks what they meant 
by Zeus, and the fear of him. “ Adje- 
cisse aliquid etiam receptz religioni vide- 
batur, adeo majestas operi deum zquavit.” 
That is to say, it brought Greeks into a 
genuine state of awe, and thus for a less 
or greater time elevated their spiritual 
condition. So far the great aga/ma was 
not an empty thing or vanity, to men who 
made use of it without sense of wrong or 
knowledge of prohibition. Degrees or 
varieties of idolatry or iconolatry are not 
our business just at present, and for com- 

arison between the image-worship of two 
intellectual races like Greeks and modern 
Hindoos we may refer to Professor Max 
Miiller (“ Chips,” etc., vol. i. 1). But a 
certain sense of greatness, of a spirit 
nearer than other men’s to right thoughts 
of God, seems to have been allowed to 
Pheidias at all times. In their own way, 


* Miiller speaks of the calm of Pheidian work (De 

V. Ph. p. 67), and compares the gradual introduction 

of human passion into Greek sculpture and music. 

. “Eodem ordine et nexu quo Phrygia harmonia et 

Lydia post Doriam apud Grecos invaluerunt, et Eu- 

ripides, in mollioribus affectibus diligens, post Sopho- 
clem scenam occupavit.” 


and in relative proportion to their own 
thoughts of Zeus, men acknowledged that 
there was more in Pheidias’s work than 
they had thought, or than they could fath- 
om. The admiration of AZmilius Paulus 
seems to have been genuine, though not 
much beyond a dilettante’s. He was as- 
tonished — éerAdyn, says Polybius ; * and 
he said that Pheidias alone had given him 
an idea of Homer’s Zeus. The speech 
does not imply strong belief. A®milius, 
perhaps, hardly identified the conquered 
deity with his own Jupiter Stator, or 
thought the aga/ma anything but a loftily 
imagined symbol, an achievement of un- 
written poetry. We have ventured to 
doubt whether Romans had any mytho- 
logical religion to speak of; at all events, 
they never were fetichists, or even devout 
iconolaters. If they sought help of aught 
beyond the veils of human life, they 
sought it chiefly from their fathers and 
their fathers’ hearth-fire. Greek worship 
and Greek sculpture had both undergone 
"changes for the worse between Pheidias 
and Lucius Aimilius. Lucian says Phei- 
dias revealed a manifested Zeus, édjAwoe ; 
that Polycletus wrought out Here; and 
Myron pleased the people. It does seem 
as if the great sculptor, in his time, and 
having been born into an idolatrous sys- 
tem for which he was not accountable, and 
which he necessarily took for what it 
might be worth, had such sense of what 
the divine might be when manifested to 
human senses, as struck others with new 
thoughts or meditations about the divine. 
Consequently, Greeks made Pheidias the 
high priest (or one of them) of a religion 
of beauty, as symbolic of God. Their 
more recent imitators set him in the fore- 
front of their cultus of beauty instead of 
God. 

The extreme or materialistic side of 
science must be logically supposed to 
consider molecular movement a suffi- 
ciently plausible hypothesis for Pheidias’s 
making Zeus, as for Zeus’s making Phei- 
dias. Men can but view these questions 
— to their lights: and some will 
practically refuse to consider them at all. 
To give a purely physical or material ac- 
count of the Greek genius and its works 
is to dismiss or ignore the whole subject. 
Modes of force, evolution of thought, the 
unknown factor, and the like, are only 
forms of exorcism to get rid of manifested 
spirit, which after all zs in the haunted 
marble and will not go. On the other 
hand, on the ultra-Calvinistic side, the 





® Suidas, s. v. Pheidias, xxx. 14, 3. 
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whole sacred art of Greece is dismissed 
as mere idolatry; and those who were 
subject to it are considered as altogether 
outside of any real spiritual or religious 
influences. Neither from the materialist 
nor from the ultra-Calvinist can we expect 
that the spirit of these remarks will meet 
with any sympathy or appreciation. 

In our own country very little thought 
is bestowed on Greek religion or Greek 


- art either; nevertheless, they have their 


importance to all students of history, and 
it seems that such persons may be divided 
into two classes of men, both desirous to 
learn and teach truth: the Christian and 
the non-Christian. Each side will see 
with their own eyes, and allow acknowl- 
edged facts to have such bearing on their 
own hypothesis as they may think proper. 
And thus, as nobody we know of ever 
was converted to paganism or atheism by 
the beauty of the Elgin marbles, we, on 
our side, can speak of them with full en- 
joyment of their beauty, if we conscien- 
tiously see any in them; and if we think 
they have spiritual import, can say so, and 
give reasons. Those who do not care for 
them should let them alone, at least for 
the present, and be content to enjoy the 
many nee and glorious sights which na- 
ture affords them well within their com- 
prehension. There is no more harm in 
not admiring the Theseus than there is in 
not knowing (as we do not) whether he is 
meant for Heracles, or Dionysus, or Ce- 
crops, or anybody else; but it is wrong to 
admire him conventionally ; because that 
is pretending to a taste you have not got 
—nor yet, er contra, is it right to despise 
men as pedants or pretenders only be- 
cause they say they do admire. Unless 
these works are worthy of admiration, 
they may be let alone ; and so they are, 
completely enough, in all conscience. 
The Christian view of these great doc- 
uments of a gentile religion means, at 
present, a Christian man’s view of a false 
religion held in apparently excusable ig- 
norance. The Athenians, said St. Paul, 
ignorantly worshipped the unknown God 
of all things. They did not know him, 
and their religion or forms of service of 
him were false —that is to say, inade- 
quate and wrong. They were not wrong 
in the same sense in which worship of 
Zeus would have been wrong in a Chris- 
tian convert. St. Paul regarded the 
Greeks of the Pheidian age as persons 
without knowledge of the Hebrew reve- 
lation, and in darkness for want of it, but 
not as being responsible for having heard 
and rejected it. He says elsewhere that 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXVIII. 1455 


the Greek race had, by his time, been 
long unfaithful to such knowledge of God 
as they possessed; and it will be for us, 
hereafter, to consider some of the causes 
of the synchronous failure of their mor- 
als, creed, and art-power. It does indeed 
seem, by sure record of history, that de- 
generacy of moral sense, even to the 
state described as a reprobate mind, 
came on them. They were, in many re- 
spects, delivered over to evil in this 
world; but this attempt at worship was a 
blind step inthe right way. As Professor 
Ruskin has set forth with great power 
and truth, in “ Aratra Pentelici” (p. 46), 
their great iconolatry was not fetichism.* 

We shall have to consider the parallel 
and competing influence of local super- 
stition and various forms of fetichism with 
the idea of one God in the Greek mind. 
(See Ct. Rio’s “Christian Art.” Introd.) 
Even the symbolic use of the graven 
image led either to unbelief, or to the 
idea of a local presence; and Athens, 
indeed, knew not what she did. But, for 
a time, men were able to look through 
the gold and ivory of Zeus and Athené to 
a God unseen, who was absolute power 
and perfect wisdom. 

It seems to be a true and important ob- 
servation of Professor Zeller’s that — 


When Greeks looked on the world as a 
whole, in order to trace it to its original 
causes, they therefore acknowledged one single 
Creative Power 7 dimine ; whether they call it 
Nature, Divinity, or any other name. Many 
declared expressly that this divinity was only 
to be sought in the highest intelligence, in the 
infinite mind. Anaxagoras expressed this 
most decidedly, and with clearest scientific 
understanding. 


The reasons why he was called atheist 
are not far to seek. It is well known that 
there was a great hieratic interest in 
Athens, in itself a political party, and 
centring in priestly families like the 
Eumolpidz. It may have had some true 
ground of ancestral religion, or symbolism 
of divine unity by the mysteries; but 
its interference in politics, as Mr. Lloyd 
says, seems to have been always baneful. 
It undermined Pericles, it pushed on 


* “They reached the conception of true and great 
gods as existent in the universe, and absolutely ceased 
to think of them as in any wise present in statues or im- 
ages ; but they had now ane to make these statues 
beautifully human, and to surround them with attri- 
butes which might concentrate their thoughts of the 
gods. This is, in Greece, accurately the Pindaric time, 
just a little preceding the Phidian; the Phidian is 
already dimmed with a faint shadow of infidelity. Still, 
the Olympic Zeus may be taken as a sufficiently central 
t of a statue which was no more supposed to be 





eus than the gold or elephants’ tusks it was made of.”’ 
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Nicias against his will, it twice drove 
Alcibiades into treason when all depended 
on him. It — —with party moral- 
ity, and therefore more or less against 
personal conscience —to the ignorant 
prejudices of the Demus —and such ap- 
peal seldom fails of success, whether its 
consequences be only calamitous or com- 
pletely ruinous. 

The thoughts of the superhuman which 
are, in fact, expressed by the Pheidian 
sculptures may perhaps be thus approxi- 
mated to in words: “There is no doubt 
about the existence of God; there is no 
need to consider whether he is one or 
many, since he is. But there are grave 
doubts and deep obscurities as to the 
detailed descriptions we have of him and 
his manifestations, and of the best ways 
ofapproachtohim. Therefore we rejoice 
in these aga/mata or glorious symbols, 
signs, or likenesses by which we set him 
forth to ourselves.” Greeks may well 
have been double-minded on these great 
things. Educated thought was very dif- 
ferent from popular feeling; perhaps the 
same man would think differently under 
the teaching of Xenophanes or Anax- 
agoras, or at a great function in the Par- 
thenon; or again, among his vines and 
olives in the demus of Acharnz or else- 
where. The national Deisidemonia, 
which made Athenians dedicate so many 
altars, and celebrate so many festivals, 
was not all evil. It was connected with 
an abiding sense of the presence of per- 
sonal or spiritual life in mountains, 
woods, and waters; and with a panthe- 
ism, which, in higher minds, amounted to 
something like abiding sense of the pres- 
ence of Zeus through his elder children, 
the heroes, nymphs, and tutelar deities. 
This was a moral influence threatening 
the evil-doer. A foul deed defiled the 
very soil, being hateful to the indwelling 
gods of the land. Oreads, and naiads, 
and dryads were all about the country, 
present and observant, like a kind of 
police; to do evil on their beat was to do 
it before Zeus. The personality of Greek 

antheism had its superstitious side, but 
it had also a noble and godly side. It 
has been observed before how Demos- 
thenes appealed to earth and gods to- 
ether; and the following passage from 

r. Lloyd sets forth much better than we 
can do, the sore earnest and real piety of 
such adjuration. 


When these divinities (Apollo and Here) 
are in any case appealed to with unusual 
seriousness, their nature-character reappears. 
Zeus is their greatest, most glorious, as cloud- 
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compeller, as habitant of ether; and the all- 
seeing sun is attested by name with the rivers 
and the earth, along with the powers that judge 
the perjured in another state ; and so again 
elsewhere associated with Jove, are earth, 
sun, and the Erinnyes (Hom. II. iii. 276; xix. 
259; xv. 204). When Poseidon, in the Iliad, 
hesitates to defer to the positive commands of 
Zeus, Iris reminds him that there is a superior 
sanction for the authority of his elder — there 
are the Erinnyes to be reckoned with— and 
he gives in at once. There is here a sense of 
sanctity, deepening as it renounces the fig- 
ments of poetry, and recurs to the unorna- 
mented suggestions of nature. 

This was Greek pantheism or polythe- 
ism —a human, a gentile, or ethnic form 
of anxious thought which led heathen 
Greeks of creeds outworn to build tem- 
ples of vain beauty and offer prayer in 
them ; and which has identically the same 
effect in the Christian polytheism of the 
south of Europe now. St. John Damas- 
cenus, we believe, formulated the distinc- 
tions of dulia, hyperdulia, and latria, as 
degrees of devotion. The same kind of 
distinction had existed in the mind of 
every practical son of Cecrops. He 
thought on the nymphs as lovely unseen 
playfellows, who would help him in his 
farm, but would be too much for him if he 
beheld them. He feared to meet Pan, “to 
whose music the nymphs dance, but who 
has a cry in him which will drive all men 
distracted.” He thought on Zeus Homeri- 
cally, and laughed at the jovial old dynast; 
but for all that he thought of the Ociov, 
the divinity in his need, and in tempta- 
tions. A great and mighty one saw him, 
who ruled, rewarded, and punished, and 
was one with Fate, Erinnyes, and Eumen- 
ides. 


This unity of divine qualities, of the 
good in many manifestations, and how- 
ever represented by the human soul in 
its own image, is the core of Greek mono- 


theism and of Pheidian art. All these 
agalmata symbolized the qualities or the 
omnipresence of divinity. And here we 
may note a correspondence of judgment 
between two very different authorities 
which is, to say the least, remarkable and 
satisfactory. Professor Zeller’s chosen 
period for the full development of the 
monotheistic idea in the Greek mind syn- 
chronizes exactly with Professor Ruskin’s 
exactly-just choice of the central period 
of Attic art from the sixth to the fourth 
century B.c. Zeus of Olympia was fin- 
ished in 433, the last great work of the 
days of glory, ée? torepov ye Kal nav, o¢ 
eizeiv, 7d ‘EAAnviKov éxivnOn.* He was made 
* Thuc. iii. 82. 
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of gold and ivory by Pheidias of Athens, 
pot was thought to show forth Zeus and 
give him glory in the eyes of Greece, #.2., 
make Greece understand him better. He 
was not a fetiche of talismanic ivory; 
and nobody expected him to thunder or 
shake his sceptre, or wink or shed tears, 
or cure rheumatism. This gold and ivory 
symbol meant natural religion, or poly- 
theism reduced at length, and by seeking, 
to the ideal of unity. 

So, at least, it may have seemed to 
Socrates and Plato, and also to such men 
of keen intellect and good life as are rep- 
resented by old Cephalus in the republic. 
The best Greeks alone could reach this, 
it may be; and here an excellent remark 
has been made, that whereas monotheism 
was developed late and imperfectly by the 
best heathen intellects, the Hebrew race, 
of inferior acuteness and brilliancy, are 
found in full possession of it at a far ear- 
lier date, which confirms the assertion of 
the sacred records of Hebrew history, 
that he, the one God, gave himself to be 
known of a peculiar people by revela- 
tion. 

The mind of Amilius Paulus naturally 
went back to Homer, or to all he may 
have read of Homer, when he saw the 
agalma of Elis; and he said that Pheidias 
had given him a new ideal of that worthy 
deity, best described as no better than 
he ought to be; but Pheidias had meant, 
or wished to symbolize, more than that. 
All the highest teaching of Greece had 
long kept idealizing Zeus into loftier and 
purer conceptions; and “the higher he 
was placed morally, the more completely 
mythological anthropomorphism disap- 
peared before the idea of a perfect being, 
and so much the more did monotheism 
take the place of polytheism.” Monothe- 
ism and the moral ideal are necessarily 
connected. Morality is one; for it is a 
standard of life given and upheld by the 
one judge of mankind. The higher your 
notion of Zeus is, the farther he is with- 
drawn from any mixture of human evil, 
the more definite and real a personage he 
becomes to you personally. The better 
worth knowing about he is, the more he 
has to do with you; the more idea you 
have of a personal judge of right and 
wrong, the more you understand the 
working of that indisputable factor, your 
own conscience. 

The philosophers were not slow to at- 
tack both plurality and anthropomor- 
phism, more or less directly, but were 
not necessarily brought into contact at 
first with the popular mythology. Their 
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systems did not grow up like the Chris- 
tian, in the service of theology, with the 
immediate desire to defend or purify 
religious belief. The first great and dis- 
interested sophists of truth simply wanted 
to find out about the nature of things. 
They were in many respects like our 
modern masters of physical science, ex- 
cept that they did not know nearly so 
much, and generally believed rather more. 
But like them, beginning with physical 
speculation (though without a proper in- 
ductive method), they were pushed by the 
necessities of thought into metaphysic, 
and therefore intotheology. They sought 
to rise above nature and themselves, and 
found they were seeking after God. They 
did rise to a certain height, and there 
the thought of him came to them. They 
did penetrate to a certain depth, and there 
the psychology of their own souls and the 
theology of their maker were about them 
at once, behind and before. Mera ra gvouxd ; 
when your physics are done with, what 
does that mean for all of us? It is more 
than the accidental name of Aristotle’s 
treatise. To stout hearts and far-seeing 
minds it means, when you die, and earthly 
or natural things are nothing to you any 
more. Then, indeed, a metaphysic, that 
which comes after sensible nature, is down 
upon Greek or Goth, Anaxagoras or Tyn- 
dall. And as surely as death brings the 
soul into contact with the metaphysic un- 
seen, so surely the thought of both will 
witness to and wrestle with every soul, 
although the soul deny its own existence. 
We do, in fact, find that same groping 
sense of eternal right, which St. Paul 
called feeling after a God not distant, in 
many sincere professors of a high moral- 
ity without him in our own days. If 
we had no other ground for charitable 
thoughts of them, we may think that to 
have been educated in denial is as bad 
for a man, and as hard on him, as growing 
up under the natural religion of Athens. 
All have read the “ Life of John Stuart 
Mill,” and few, perhaps, will think him 
more to blame for the state of his spiritual 
convictions as a grown man, than Pericles 
or Pheidias. An atmosphere of atheism, 
terror, and pedantry is worse to live in 
than the frank heathenism and free air of 
the Pnyx and the Parthenon. 

For the parallel testimony of poetry 
to the monotheistic idea; of the parallel 
degeneracy of Greek morality, art, and 
poetry; of its causes, especially in Athe- 
nian society, we may perhaps be allowed 
space in a future review. The present 
has reached quite a sufficient length. 
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ADAM AND EVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER II. 
(continued.) 


REUBEN gave a ready acquiescence, 
and, only detaining Eve while he smart- 
ened up his appearance in keeping with 
the honor of the occasion, they started 
off for St. Mark’s churchyard, in a corner 
of which was Mrs. Pascal’s humble grave. 
Engrossed by the separate interests which 
filled their minds, they had gone a con- 
siderable distance without a word being 
exchanged between them. Suddenly 
Reuben awoke to this fact, and, doubtful 
how his companion might be affected by 
it, he cast a sometshat disturbed glance 
in her direction; but instead of displeas- 
ure he was reassured with a smile, which, 
accepting as a good omen, he resolved to 
turn to immediate account, and at once 
made a desperate plunge by saying, 
“Love’s a queer sort of a thing, Eve, 
isn’t it?” 

“¢Queer?’” she said, with a surprised 
look: “ how ‘queer,’ Reuben?” 

“ Why, in its ways it is. It comes to 
you whether you will or not, and it settles 
on the one it makes choice of, no matter 
what you have to say for or against it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think that would ever be 
your case;” and Eve pursed up her lips 
and gave a decided shake of her head. 
“You always tell me that every right- 
minded person acts from principle and 
has no doubt about choosing right from 
wrong; and of course you speak from ex- 
perience.” 

Reuben tried to waive the thrust by 
saying, ‘“‘ That’s a very good rule, but, you 
know, every rule has an exception; ” and 
he gave a sigh as he looked toward her 
which seemed to say the exception in his 
case had come now. “Only you just look 
here, now,” he said, after a few minutes 
spent in silent debate as to the best mode 
of entering upon the difficulties of his 
subject: “supposing I was to set you to 
pick out among all the young women you 
see — say at chapel, then —the one you 
thought was best fitted to be my wife, 
what's the sort of one you’d fix upon, eh? 
Come, give me your idea of the right sort 
of woman for me to take.” 

“Oh, I know exactly,” returned Eve 
promptly, conjuring up a vision of a cer- 
tain Tamson Walters, whose propriety 
and decorum had often been held up to 
her as a’ model which she might fitly fol- 





low. “She ought to be short and square 
with a little fat face and light-blue eyes, 
and her mouth ought to be buttoned up 
so, and her nose turned up like that.” 

“* Come, never mind her looks,” laughed 
Reuben, forced into recognizing the in- 
tended caricature. “When a man’s got 
matrimony in his eye, he mustn’t only 
look skin-deep: if he does, he deserves 
the doll he is sure to get.” 

“Oh, but wait: I’m going on to the 
rest,” for Eve was anxious to do justice 
to her rival’s peculiarities. “Only you 
must let me draw her my own way, you 
know: I’m always obliged to describe the 
outside as well as the inside of a person I 
want other people to see. Of course she 
must have experienced conversion, and so 
be able to rebuke those whose hearts are 
still dwelling in sin, which is certain to 
be the case if they don’t push back all 
their hair and hide it, as she does, under 
a hideous net cap with no border.” 

Reuben gave a reproving shake of his 
head. “Come, that’ll do,” he said: “I 
know whom you're pointing to; and all I 
say is, 1 wish all women were made out 
of such good stuff as Tamson Walters is. 
The man who calls her wife I shall calla 
lucky chap.” 

“ Then why don’t you let that man be 
yourself?” said Eve. “I’m sure if you 
ask her she couldn’t say less than ‘ Ver- 
ily I will’ to her dear brother Reuben.” 

And the manner of her mimicry, as she 
folded her hands and let drop her eyes, 
was so bewitching that all the reproof 
Reuben had ready to give died on his 
lips, and looking at her with eyes which 
told his tale far more eloquently than 
words he said, “ But suppose I don’t want 
her to say‘ Yes’? Suppose I’m foolish 
enough to set my heart on somebody who 
can tease me into a rage one minute and 
set me in a good temper the next; who 
one hour I say I never want to see any 
more, and the next I’m counting the min- 
utes that’ll bring the time when we'll 
meet again; who worries and torments 
me so that do what I can I can’t get her 
out of my head by night nor day; who's 
got more faults than anybody I ever 
knew, and yet if I was asked how I’d 
have her altered I could not tell you, for 
the life of me? Ah, Eve, you may well 
laugh,” he exclaimed, reflecting the smile 
which had overspread her face, “ for if I 
was to talk from now to next week I 
could never make you know the great fool 
you’ve made and are still making of me.” 

“1?” the smile turned into an expres- 
sion of the most bewildered astonish- 
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ment: “why, what have I got to do with 
it, Reuben?” 

“*What have you got to do with it?’ 
As if you didn’t know all the time I was 
talking about you! That’s just one of 

our teasing ways. Why, the minute I 
began you knew what was sticking in my 
throat and wouldn’t come out. You've 
known for twelve months and more what 
I’ve been wanting to say, only that I saw 
the foolishness of it; and, as far as that 
goes, I see it still, but I can’t get over it. 
Oh, Eve, you’re as the very apple of my 
eye,” he said with increasing earnestness. 
“Sometimes I think it must be the allure- 
ments of the devil, and then I’m for put- 
ting it down to the workings of the Al- 
mighty. Anyway, all I know is, I can’t 
battle against it any longer—it’s mas- 
tered me altogether; and though I prom- 
ised your mother I’d act by you like a 
brother and put aside all the rest, I can’t 
do it, Eve —that I can’t. Unless you'll 
promise to settle down into trying to make 
up your mind to marry me, I must go 
away far off from here to some place 
where I sha’n’t see nor hear of you 
again.” 

Eve’s heart leaped up in triumph. He 
did love her then, and in spite of himself, 
too! This man, who was always teach- 
ing and reproving and trying to be her 
master, was after all her slave! Fora 
moment every other feeling was swal- 
lowed up in victory; but only for a mo- 
ment, for pity was already near, and in 
another instant was clamoring so loud 
that Eve had to ask its name Sefer she 
could assure herself the voice she heard 
was not the subtle voice of love. 

“Oh, Reuben,” she said, “why didn’t 
you tell me all this before ?” 

“T thought you knew it,” he said. 

“ No, I didn’t quite knowit. I used to 
think sometimes that you cared a little, 
and then something would come and I’d 
think you didn’t. Of course I saw you 
liked to talk to me, and that, but I didn’t 
know that what you felt was real love.” 

“*Real love?’” he echoed. ‘ What do 
women know about real love? A little 
dribbling fondness for somebody who can 
make them pretty speeches: that’s all 
they feel. While I— I’ve wrestled with 
love as ’twere a giant, and the giant has 
thrown me so that I lie on the ground 
helpless; and whether ’tis best to hope 
for life or death from you, God knows — 
I don’t.” 

And he stood for a few moments all but 
mastered by his emotion. A little sigh 
escaped Eve, and the sound seemed to 





arouse Reuben and bring him back to the 
present. ‘“ Mine’s a queer kind of court- 
ing, Eve,” he said, looking up and meet- 
ing her troubled face. “1 know I am not 
saying a bit what I ought to to you, but 
for all that I’ve got it in my heart to try 
to make you comfortable ; and you should 
have all 1 could give you, and not more 
to do than you’d a mind todo. As far as 
I could sake it, your life should go easy 
with you, Eve.” 

“* Easy with me!’” she cried contemp- 
tuously. “As if I cared for sitting still all 
my life—doing nothing, seeing nothing, 
being nothing!” 

“Tt isn’t a bad sort of life, though, Eve: 
I don’t see that a woman wants much 
more.” 

“Oh, don’t you? But there, it’s no 
good you and me beginning to argue, 
Reuben; or I should say I don’t see how 
a man can want so little as to sit indoors 
all day over the mending of a few clocks 
and watches. Oh, if I’d been a man do 
you think I’d have been contented to be 
nothing more than a clockmaker?” 

“Who says I’m contented to be nothing 
but a clockmaker ? ” said Reuben, quickly. 
“’Tisn’t because I’m not one of your 
bloodthirsty chaps with a nose for powder 
and an eye always cocked for seeing day- 
light through my fellow-creatures that 
I’m contented to sit quiet by and see the 
world go round me. I often believe that 
if it wasn’t for you, Eve, I should have 
turned my mind on something else long 
before this.” 

“Do you?” she said, with surprise. 
“ Why, what else could you do, Reuben?” 

“*¢ What else could I do?’” he repeated. 
“Well, a good many things that I don’t 
think small of, though I don’t suppose 
any would make me cut a much better 
figure in your eyes.” 

For a minute Eve did not answer, then 
she said, “I’ve been thinking whether I 
couldn’t be of some use to somebody. 
I’ve heard dear mother tell of women 
who have worked wonders, and done good 
among people who wouldn’t hear a word 
from a man.” 

“ Ah, they were women of your moth- 
er’s sort, though,” said Reuben, seizing 
on this opportunity for retaliation. “ You 
are not a bit like her in any way.” 

“Of course I know I’m not half so 
good,” said Eve, not over pleased with 
this candor, “ nor never shall be.” 

“* Never!” said Reuben decisively; “so 
it wouldn’t be of any use your trying any- 
thing of that sort. You might be scem- 
ing to convert a man so long as he had 
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some hopes of marrying you, but,” he 
added, “take my word for it, it wouldn’t 
last longer than that.” 

“Oh, I know you’ve a very poor opin- 
ion of what women can do,” said Eve. 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Reuben; 
“that is, so long as they do well what 
they were ordained for — sitting in their 
own houses mending the clothes and 
tending the children.” 

And he gave a little inward chuckle 

over the nettle he was proving himself to 
Eve. : 
For a moment Eve was bent on finding 
an equally smart retort, but a sudden 
thought told her that she held a sharper 
weapon to pierce Reuben with than the 
mere bandying of words could be. So, 
affecting her most placid smile, she said 
blandly, “ Thank you, Reuben, for show- 
ing me the life your wife will have to lead. 
I’m much obliged for the offer, but you’ll 
excuse me saying that the situation 
wouldn’t suit me.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Reuben, trying 
to smother his love in his vexation with 
himself and his anger against her: “then 
my course is chalked out for me very 
clear. Off I go—the farther away the 
better — to some place where I can never 
see or hear of you again.” 

And as he jerked out the words he in- 
voluntarily turned to see how such an ap- 
palling announcement was affecting her. 
Not very much apparently, for the smile 
had become more triumphant as, seizing 
the opportunity, she pointed her sharpest 
arrow by saying, “ Please don’t do any- 
thing rash on my account, particularly as 
there’s no need for it, for the thing I had 
to tell you was that I’m going away my- 
self. My uncle in Cornwall has written 
up for me to go down there and live with 
him among my father’s people.” 

“ But you won’t go?” exclaimed Reu- 
ben, forgetting all his own lately vaunted 
resolutions. 

“Why shouldn’t I go?” said Eve. 
“I’ve nothing nor nobody to keep me 
where I am.” 

“But,” said Reuben. “haven’t you 
heard your mother speak of them as a 
wild, rough lot, whom she shuddered to 
think of? Nonsense, Eve! What would 
a girl like you do amongst such a set as 
you'd find there?” 

“Do? A great deal of good perhaps ; 
and if not,” she added, seeing the look 
which came into Reuben’s face, “ what 
harm could they do me?” 

“*What harm could they do you?’” he 
repeated slowly. ‘ Why, Eve, surely you 





know that next to doing bad deeds your- 
self comes the lending countenance to 
them who do them. As I heard Howard 
Harris say, ‘As well eat the devil as the 
broth he’s boiled in.’” 

“I’ve only promised to go down and 
see them,” said Eve, somewhat disturbed 
by Reuben’s plain speaking. “I needn’t 
stay more than a year, unless I like. 
Come,” she continued, seeking reassur- 
ance, “there can’t much harm happen in 
a year, Reuben?” 

“More than you think,” he replied 
gravely. 

Then, after standing for a minute si- 
lent, he burst out with, “A whole year? 
Never to see you— speak to you — know 
where you are or what you’re turning to? 
Oh, it’s cruel, cruel! Why should Prov- 
idence deal so hard with me? What have 
I ever done that all my heart should be 
set like this upon one who doesn’t care a 
brass button for its love or its hate?” 

The tone of these words, and the look 
of anguish Reuben’s face wore as he 
spoke them, touched Eve, and she said, 
““Oh, Reuben, don’t say that: it isn’t 
kind —after all you’ve done for me, too. 
I do care for you very much, but how was 
I to know what you felt? Why didn’t 
you speak to me like this before? Then 
—I don’t know — it might have been dif- 
ferent. But instead of that, you’ve al- 
ways spoken to me so off-hand-like that 
I thought you fancied love was a thing to 
be ashamed of.” 

“Well, and so my love did make me 
ashamed,” returned Reuben fiercely ; 
“and well it might, when I saw it was 
only made a laughing-stock and a jeer of. 
Why, haven’t I seen you turn up your 
nose if by chance I so much as mentioned 
the word love?” 

The color came up into Eve’s face, and 
with a little confusion she answered, 
“ Indeed, Reuben, if I seemed to do that, 
twas only pretending, and for fear you 
should guess some of the many silly 
thoughts I have in my head when I sit 
romancing.” 

* Oh, hang romancing!” exclaimed 
Reuben pettishly; “it’s death and de- 
struction to truth and commonplace, so- 
ber reality. Life’s too short and time’s 
too precious to be spent in picturing up a 
pack of beaux and dandies that -——” 

“Oh, you don’t understand me, Reu- 
ben,” said Eve hopelessly. 

“No, nor I never shall while you’re up 
there in the clouds, though sometimes I 
think” —and he turned on her face a 
look saddened yet full of admiration — 
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“that it’s the most fitting place for such 
an angel as you seem to me.” : 

“Who’s romancing now, I should like 
to know?” exclaimed Eve, her vanity 
touched by Reuben’s rarely acknowledged 
tribute to her good looks. 

“Why, I am, of course. Oh, you’ve 
but to pull the right string, and your pup- 
pet will dance to whatever tune you 
choose to play. Though, so far as ro- 
mance goes, ’tis an old chum of mine, 
and, until thinking of you drove out all 
chance of thinking of anything else from 
my precious head, has helped me to get 
through many a dull day.” 

Eve gave a little smile of amused con- 
tent: she had never before so much en- 
joyed a walk with Reuben. Her tickled 
vanity set her pity in motion, and she be- 
gan to feel so much compassion that it 
made her quite sorry to think she was 
going away from him. It seemed, too, 
so hard to crush all this despair — to take 
away from him all plea for suffering any 
more. 

What could she do to adjust matters to 
a better balance? Ask him to wait? 
Tell him she would give him his answer 
at the end of the year when she came 
back? Acting on this suggestion, Eve 
spoke at once, fearing, if she hesitated, 
that the whisper of a conscience which 
disapproved this action would make itself 
heard, and she should be forced into be- 
ing honest, and obliged to give Reuben 
now his final “* No.” 

Therefore it happened that when they 
parted that evening an understanding had 
been entered into between them that, 
though there was no engagement on either 
part, each was bound in case of change 
to render an account of his or her feelings 
to the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


Now, under ordinary circumstances, 
and once secure that he possessed her 
love, Reuben would have willingly served 
his seven years for Eve, feeling a certain 
satisfaction that there was to be a period 
of probation during which time he should 
be able to regain that mastery over him- 
self which this present all-absorbing state 
of love seemed to have completely wrest- 
ed from his grasp. 

Reuben prided himself on his calm, 
unemotional temperament, and it chafed 
him not a little to find his nature sub- 
verted and his volition destroyed because 
of a fair face whose smile or frown made 
his joy or sorrow. His reason yet re- 





mained sufficiently independent, and often 
in his calmer moments the conviction was 
still forced upon him that, seeing how 
widely Eve’s principles and opinions dif- 
fered from his own, his sensibility ought 
to have continued subservient to his judg- 
ment, and until he had convinced her that 
her way of viewing things was false and 
her arguments unsound he ought never 
to have urged her to become the partner 
of his home. 

Disputation was Reuben’s forte, and it 
was a matter of great wonderment to 
many why he did not give up his business, 
which was not over-successful, and adopt 
the vocation of a lay preacher, for which 
he seemed so evidently suited. 

Reuben often dwelt upon this possibil- 
ity himself, and was somewhat surprised 
that he should feel so lukewarm toward a 
calling which in others had for him many 
attractions ; but the secret of his indiffer- 
ence perhaps lay in this fact, that for him 
to be a preacher seemed an easy matter, 
a thing at hand to be taken up any day, 
while the business by which he earned 
his daily bread had not, so far, proved’ a 
happy choice. If he gave it up, fate, 
Providence, or whatever name we give to 
the power which orders the every-day 
events of our life, would have proved too 
strong for him, and he would have to con- 
fess himself defeated; and defeat of any 
kind was most unpalatable to Reuben 
May. Indeed, so far as his personal con- 
cerns went, it was a word to which he 
would give no meaning: he had no toler- 
ance for failure, and no pity for those who 
failed. Why should people fail? Hehad 
never failed, and nobody had ever helped 
him. Both his parents had died when he 
was a boy, leaving him to shift for him- 
self; and so good a shift had he made 
that since that time he had, unaided and 
alone, supported himself, taught himself, 
apprenticed himself, and had finally, by 
his own exertions, scraped together the 
small sum needed to open his little shop 
with. 

His argument was, that what others 
had done he could do, and what he had 
done others could do —a reasoning which 
outsteps vanity to fix its standard on self- 
approbation. 

The magnet which attracted and drew 
together the sympathies of Reuben and 
Eve was, that within the nature of each 
lay a vein of enthusiasm and aspiration 
which carried them beyond the daily 
round of their every-day lives. Both had 
strong wills, fervid temperaments, and 
vivid imaginations, more or less warped 
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by the cramping influence from which 
they suffered in being constantly sur- 
rounded by a narrow sphere of persons, 
who looked on all that lay beyond the 
grasp of their own stunted reasons as 
—s reprehensible and not respect- 
able. 

Even Mrs. Pascal, good, worthy woman 
as she was, had not entirely escaped this 
bias ; and when at times Eve would open 
wide her heart and speak from out its ful- 
ness, the mother would be troubled at her 
child’s strange fancies, and would cast 
about to find where the mistake lay in 
her bringing up that she had turned out 
so widely different from those models 
after whom she would fain have fashioned 
her speech and her thoughts, as she had 
to her utmost done her cap and her gown. 

Reuben, too, knowing that he had never 
been able to get up the slightest interest 
in those demure virgins from amid whose 
ranks his choice should necessarily have 
fallen, revenged himself by chiming in 
with Mrs. Pascal, praising their sedate 
appearance and demure Schecter, and 
ignoring the fact that in external pro- 
priety at least Eve differed but very little 
from the rest of the young women among 
whom, at chapel or meeting, she was 
seated. 

Mrs. Pascal’s naturally shy, retiring 
disposition had been against her making 
many friends; and, though a constant at- 
tendant at the chapel, known to all the 
congregation by sight, and sufficiently 
intimate with most of them to exchange 
handshakings, she had never until her ill- 
ness summoned up enough resolution to 
become a member, and but very few had 
ever seen her in her own home. 

As soon, however, as it became known 
that she was dangerously ill she was the 
object of constant and unremitting atten- 
tions, and scarce a day passed without a 
visit from one or other of her friends. 

But the conversation which soothed 
and calmed the weary spirit of the sick 
woman was torture to poor Eve; the hope 
raised of that bright world unseen fell 
like a funeral knell upon her ears; the 
glories of that land beyond the grave to 
which her mother now was hastening she 
would not listen to, because her eyes were 
fixed upon the grave itself, and the great 
desolation she saw there blotted all else 
beyond from out her view. 

ooking from the level of declining 
middle age, good, worthy people, as these 
were, no longer see the whirlwinds which 
scatter and destroy youth’s golden sands: 
their blood grown torpid, their affections 





lukewarm, they fail to recognize the throes 
which usher in the birth of calm endur- 
ance. 

When Eve, in the strength of her pas- 
sionate love, wrestled with the dread en- 
emy whose shadow already rested on her 
mother’s face, they called it presumption; 
and when, seeing his visible presence 
draw near, the girl in the helpless agony 
of mute despair threw up her arms to— 
if but for an instant — avert the fatal dart, 
the action was denounced as an implied 
defiance of the Almighty’s will. Misap- 
plied rebukes, untimely reasoning and 
comfortless platitudes were showered on 
her to no purpose. “Leave me alone, 
only leave me alone!” she would moan 
to those who had left their work or their 
pleasure for the sole purpose of carrying 
out the good that in their hearts they 
constantly desired to do. It was neither 
their fault nor hers that they could not 
understand her and she could not tolerate 
them, yet the breach produced scandal on 
one side, and vexation and disquietude 
on both. 

It was during this time that the chord 
between Reuben and Eve had first truly 
vibrated. Reuben’s sympathy was as 
dumb as Eve’s sorrow, and because he 
sat silently by, attempting neither to con- 
sole her anguish nor curb its outbreak, 
his was the only presence she could tole- 
rate. But this preference shown — and 
shown for a man, too — was but a further 
aggravation of Eve’s already numerous 
offences. Neither did Reuben May, al- 
though a favorite, altogether escape his 
share of censure; but, though Reuben 
was pretty certain of the animadversions 
he was bringing down upon himself, they 
in no way influenced his conduct, for, 
added to the attraction which Eve pos- 
sessed for him, the affection in which he 
had held Mrs. Pascal had been all but 
filial, and in itself had prompted him to 
watch over each trifling detail of the hum- 
ble. funeral which Eve had entrusted to 
his care; and when the poor girl found 
strength to thank him for his solicitude, 
finding some comfort in the thought that 
all was carried out as her mother would 
have desired, Reuben was doubly repaid 
for the trouble he had taken and the small 
hoard of savings which on his own part 
he had expended. 

A novice in the ways of love, Reuben 
did not know that one of the surest tests 
of the strength of his lay in the fact that 
never at any former moment, when her 
beauty had been most radiant and her 
spirits most brilliant, had Eve seemed half 
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so dear to his heart as she was during 
those dark days of sorrow, when with 
swollen eyes and tear-stained face she 
sat unmindful of his presence, hardly 
heeding when he came or when he went. 
He forgot then all the vanity for which 
he used to chide her, all the inconsisten- 
cies for which he had been wont to con- 
demn her: he only felt that if she would 
remain helpless all her days, so that he 
might wait upon her and work for her, he 
asked no better lot; and. a hope that she 
~~ give him the right to do this began 
to be strengthened as he saw that he was 
the one person to whom she turned. 
When she felt that support was needed 
she clung to Reuben for it. When the 
time came that she thirsted for consola- 
tion it was at his hand she sought it. 
She listened to his counsel and acted on 
his advice, trusting everything to his 
guidance, until, the elasticity natural to 
youth gradually asserting itself, she be- 
gan to feebly struggle back to the every- 

ay life of the present and the feverish 
hopes for the future. 

Mrs. Pascal had been dead nearly six 
months now, and though the abiding loss 
of her mother was as fresh and green to 
Eve as when we first saw her, yet during 
the weeks which had elapsed since her 
visit to Reuben May she had regained a 
considerable portion of her health and 
her energy. 

Her visit to Polperro was now a set- 
tled fact, and Reuben had agreed to house 
her furniture until she came back to claim 
it. 

This past time, with its interchange of 
letters, its suspense, its anxieties, had 
been one of great excitement to Eve, and 
surely its outpour of sweets and bitters, 
at one time set suddenly flowing, at an- 
other as suddenly checked, had wellnigh 
distracted Reuben May. But now all 
was settled, every arrangement had been 
made, and nothing more remained to be 
done but to sit idly down and wait for the 
hour of departure. 

The order of her journey and the 
means by which it might be accomplished 
had been left entirely to her uncle, and a 
couple of days since a sailor-looking man 
had come to say that the “ Mary Jane” of 
Fowey was now unloading at Oates’s wharf 
and her captain had bid him run up and say 
that he’d been asked by Zebedee Pascal 
at Polperro to convoy round a niece of 
his that he’d find in London ready and 
waiting to go with him—that the cap- 
tain’s name was Triggs, and if all went well 
the “ Mary Jane” would get under weigh 





on Sunday morning about four o’clock, 
so that miss had best come aboard the 
night before. Eve having already re- 
ceived notice that Captain Triggs of 
the “‘ Mary Jane” was to be her escort, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was now wait- 
ing for Reuben’s arrival to accompany 
her down to the wharf. 

Those who have made a first solitary 
venture out into the world will perhaps 
know the contending emotions which 
were stirring within Eve. Later on, 
when life seems one long journey with 
few or many resting-places, the whole 
matter is altered, and we know that noth- 
ing will be nearly as good or as bad as 
we anticipate; our expectations grow 
more moderate and are not so easily 
damped; our regret is less keen, but 
more lasting. Eve’s feelings had reached 
the stage when all else is merged in 
the great longing to be gone and the 
dread of going. Naturally affected by ex- 
ternal surroundings, the sight of the fur- 
niture disarranged, huddled together and 
swathed for protection in bits of carpet 
and such like wrappings, filled her with 
melancholy —a melancholy which seemed 
shared in by the cat, who sat miserable 
and disconsolate on the tied-up bed, giv- 
ing pantomimic mews which had no 
sound, but much sadness. The window 
was curtainless, the fireplace untidy and 
choked with torn-up paper and useless 
rubbish; the sea-chest, turned for the 
occasion into a table, was littered with 
the remnants of that last meal, which 
Reuben had impressed upon her it was 
necessary she should fortify herself 
with; the rush candle standing on the 
mantelshelf near just gave enough light 
to deepen the shadows and darken the 
corners into fit lurking-places for imagi- 
nary terrors. 

ve’s courage seemed to die within 
her: her heart grew troubled and re- 
proachful. Could she be doing wrong? 
Ought she to have stayed working at her 
lace-mending, as her mother had wished 
her to do? Did it not seem as if she 
was forsaking that mother in thus going 
away from all that while they were to- 
gether had grown familiar? ‘True it was 
that she could no longer see her, hear 
her speak, listen to her words; but she 
could go to the grave where she was laid, 
and in sweet commune there feel such a 
depth of rest and peace as never came at 
any other time. For oft beside that 
daisied mound a spirit seemed to stand, 
and there ’twas not the breeze that stirred 
the air, but the soft rustle of angelic 
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wings. When she was gone would that 
dear presence hovering come, and watch, 
and watch in vain, for her who had left it 
lonely and alone? The thought pierced 
Eve like an arrow, and, overcome by 
quick remorse, she oe | herself down 
and wept so passionately that, though 
Reuben, who had just mounted the stairs, 
knocked sharply before entering, she 
neither stirred nor spoke. He opened 
the door: it needed but the sight of her 
bowed figure beside the old chair, with 
her face hidden down in the seat where 
her mother had always sat, to tell him 
what was giving rise to the struggle 
through which Eve was passing. The 
vision of past days, when he was sure to 
find the two in loving company, the dear 
motherly face, the cheerful tidy room, all 
came crowding before him, and contrasted 
bitterly with the present grief and dis- 
comfort. A mist swam before Reuben’s 
eyes, and he made an involuntary pause. 

nknown to himself, the next few mo- 
ments would decide one of those turning- 
points which, few or many, come to all 
our lives, and his hand held the balance: 
his next action —nay, almost his next 
word — would fix the future. How will 
he act? what will he say? 

Alas, poor Reuben! Had he loved 
less he would have ventured more; but 
os love is seldom venturesome ; held 

ack by a thousand emotions, it stands 
trembling on the threshold over which a 
more selfish passion strides triumphant. 
Untutored in love’s ways, ignorant of the 
arts by which it is ensnared, Reuben was 
ided by a passion so tender that his 
eart let its own anguish and its great 
yearning be swallowed up in the one de- 
sire to spare his beloved pain and keep 
her from suffering. Gulping down the 
torrent which sprang to his lips, he 
sounded the knell to his fate by saying, 
in a forced tone of commonplace surprise, 
“ Come, come, Eve! Why, what are you 
thinking of? I thought to find you ready 
and waiting for me: it won’t do, you 
know, to drive things off to the last min- 
ute, or if so ” and the rest of the sen- 
tence was drowned by the noise he made 
in unnecessarily dragging a box from one 
side of the room to the other, after which, 
expending a further surplus of energy in 
giving vigorous pulls to sundry stray 
pieces of rope, Reuben turned to find Eve 
standing up ready and waiting. 

At sight of her wan face all his firm- 
ness seemed to desert him, and involun- 
tarily stretching out his hand he laid it 
on her shoulder. “Eve,” he said, “my 
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dear one, if you could see my heart torn 
in two to see you suffer!” 

But the sympathy had come too late, 
the recoil had been given: those first few 
words had turned the depth of feelin 
back upon herself, and the heart which 
lay cold and dull within Eve no longer 
felt reproach for herself nor craved sym- 
pathy for her suffering. 

“I’m quite ready now,” she said, with 
a little movement which told Reuben 
more effectually than words that his small 
show of affection was displeasing to her: 
“T’ve said good-bye to everybody. I'll 
take these small things down, and tell the 
man to come, and you'll help him with 
the boxes on to the truck?” 

“Then ain’t you coming up.again?” 

“No: I shall go slowly on, and you 
can overtake me;” and without another 
look at him or at the room she was leav- 
ing Eve went down-stairs and passed out 
of the house into the street. 

Oh, for how many a weary night and 
day was that walk to dwell in Reuben’s 
memory! The starless sky, the silent 
gloom of the all-but deserted streets, 
seemed to shadow forth the unknown 
future, while every onward step but wid- 
ened the barrier which had _ insensibly 
sprung up between him and Eve, who 
moved along mechanically, with her face 
impassible and her manner so distant and 
cold that the last fond words which lay 
crowded on Reuben’s lips were chilled 
before he found courage to speak them. 

But if anything is to be said it must be 
said at once, for the bridge has been 
crossed, the last turning made, and the 
dark, silent river is near, bearing on its 
waters a small forest of masts, one of 
which belongs to the little barque which 
is to carry Eve away. 

Away! The thought flashed before 
Reuben as if he only now, for the first 
time, realized that they were going to 
part; all the pain, fear, dejection that lay 
scattered over the last two months seemed 
to crowd itself into the anguish of this 
present moment: a great shadow of fore- 
boding rose up to encompass him, a cloud 
of desolation spread its gloom around 
him, and, nerved by the keenness of this 
agony, he seized Eve by the sleeve. 
“*Tisn’t too late,” he gasped. “ Eve, for 
the love of God, don’t go to this place! 
No, I can’t tell you what it is,” he added, 
in answer to the frightened look of amaze- 
ment with which she stopped to regard 
him, “ but something’s come over me all 
of a sudden that if we part now we part 
forever: the words seem set ringing in 
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my ears, and pull at my heart strings like 
a passing-bell. There’s still time to turn 
back: it needs only a word from you, 
Eve,” he pleaded. 

But Eve’s eyes were turned from his, 
gazing away far beyond him. 

Did the balance of destiny again trem- 
ble? If so, it was only for an instant, for 
before Reuben had time to urge more her 
face quivered, her whole frame relaxed, 
and with a voice full of sadness she sighed 
out despondingly. ‘“’Tis too late now, 
Reuben — too late! too late!” 

And the words had scarce left her lips 
when some one from behind touched 
Reuben on the shoulder, and a man came 
forward, who said, “If I am not signal- 
izing the wrong party by mistake, my 
name is Triggs, and forrard lies the ‘ Mary 

ane.’ ” 

J And after this, save for the common- 
place “ Good-bye” of friends, there was 
no further leave-taking; but when the 
morning dawned, and by its light the little 
vessel slowly stole away, a woman’s eyes 
were vainly strained toward the shore, 
striving to pierce the mist which hung 
around and hid from view a man who, 
waiting, stood until the creeping day lifted 
the veil and showed him a blank of water. 

Then Reuben knew the little ship had 
gone, and as his heart sank down it 
seemed to bid farewell to Eve forever. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


MY LIFE IN PARIS DURING AND FOL- 
LOWING THE COMMUNE, 


BY COUNT ORSI, 


To a keen observer, Paris in 1869 was 
daily falling off from the brilliancy and 

iety of former years. The emperor’s 

ealth was visibly on the decline, and the 
general feeling of the community was one 
of unaccountable despondency and anxiety 
for the future. There was something 
more than change in the political and 
social atmosphere; there was a taint in 
the air, so to speak. Mortality was in- 
creasing in the capital, and the minds of 
the generality of people seemed diseased, 
as if the power of self-possession had 
come to nought. Reports of an alarming 
nature were circulated daily in the fau- 
bourgs, as well as in the fashionable parts 
of Paris, respecting the magnitude and 
efficiency of the Prussian army; yet these 
reports, whether they proceeded from the 
correspondents of the press, or were for- 
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warded by the French officials residing at 
Berlin, remained unheeded or disbe- 
lieved. The idea of the emperor, of 
strengthening his power by a plébiscite, 
failed to secure the object he wished to 
attain; for, although it proved a great 
success, numerically speaking, it created 
the suspicion that he felt his power was 
losing ground, and had resorted to a bold 
step, with the view of gauging the degree 
of his popularity, before attempting some 
great stroke of policy. It was evident, 
from the alacrity and unanimity with 
which the plébiscite was carried, that the 
French nation, witness of the incessant 
attacks of the enemies of the empire, had 
hastened to rally eagerly, almost fever- 
ishly, round the emperor, in the hope of 
averting calamities looming in the dis- 
tance, of which it could neither define the 
nature nor foresee the intensity. 

Things went from bad to worse. The 
sudden candidature of Prince Hohen- 
zollern to the Spanish throne was followed 
by a serious misunderstanding between 
the Prussian and French courts, which 
ended in the declaration of war on July 
15, 1870. It is needless to narrate the 
well-known course, and the disastrous 
close for France, of the war so inconsid- 
erately begun. In less than a six weeks’ 
campaign, the emperor and the whole of 
the French army had been made prison- 
ers at Sedan by the Prussians. 

I was then residing in Paris, 23 Rue 
Royale: a spot especially favorable for 
observing the course of events. The first 
attack made against the imperial author- 
ity was effected by some four or five hun- 
dred ragged and shoeless ruffians led by 
a few better-dressed men, who marched 
past my house in column of six abreast, 
in the direction of the Place de la Con- 
corde, and actually crossed the bridge 
between two lines of soldiers. These, 
having no orders to oppose this inroad, 
allowed them to pass, and to enter the 
Chamber of Deputies, which at the sight 
of the populace declared the déchéance of 
the emperor, and dispersed, never to 
meet again. 

The events which followed in rapid suc- 
cession are matters of history — the proc- 
lamation of the third republic, the forma- 
tion of a government of national defence, 
the investment and siege of Paris, and its 
capitulation on January 28, 1871. The 
National Assembly, elected at Bordeaux 
in the following month, continued the 
government of national defence, with M. 
Thiers as chief of the executive power. 





It was decided that the Assembly should 
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sit at Versailles, and Paris was left to 
take care of itself. The result was the 
insurrection of the Paris populace, and 
the establishment of the Commune on 
March 18, 1871. 

On the 21st I was crossing the Place 
of the Grand Opera, when I saw several 
groups of respectable-looking National 
Guards holding a flag on which was writ- 
ten, “Friends of Order.” I followed 
them as they entered the Rue Richelieu 
and the Place de la Bourse, and I saw 
that they were received with enthusiasm 
by every one shouting, “Vive Pordre/” 
“ Vive l Assemblée Nationale /” “ Down 
with the Commune!” The number of 
National Guards increased to nearly four 
thousand. They were all armed. As 
they were passing by the different spots 
occupied by the /¢édérés, no resistance was 
made to them. On the contrary, the in- 
surgents seemed pleased with the mani- 
festation. It seemed a good omen. But 
on the following day all was changed. 
The real power was concentrated in the 
hands of an executive called “ Comité 
Central,” and when, on the 22nd, the 
“Friends of Order,” unarmed, repeated 
their manifestation on which they relied 
to influence the greater portion of the 
National Guards (Fédérés), and tried to 
go through the Place Vendéme, they were 
checked by a violent volley of musketry. 
The Fédérés of the Central Committee 
strewed the pavement with the dead and 
wounded, not only the Amis de Ordre, 
but also of innocent people, women and 
children who happened to pass that way. 
I had barely time to lie flat on the ground 
and to crawl into a forte cochdre, from 
whence I got out safely at dusk. But 
* suddenly Paris was, as by magic, again 
gee and hopeful. What was the cause 
of this change?—a proclamation from 
Admiral Saissct as follows :— 





My dear fellow-citizens, —I hasten to in- 
form you, that with the concurrence of the 
deputics of the Seine and the maires of Paris, 
we have obtained from the government of the 
National Assembly : 1. The complete acknowl- 
edgment of your municipal franchises, 2. 
The right of electing all the officers of the 
National Guards, the general chief included. 
3. A modification of the law respecting bills. 
4. A law on the rents favorable to the tenants, 
up to twelve hundred francs rent. Until you 
rectify my appointment, or elect another in my 
stead, I will continue to fill my post of honor, 
with a view of watching the carrying out of the 
laws of conciliation we have succeeded in pro- 
curing, and to contribute to the strengthening 
of the republic. — ADMIRAL. SAISSET. 
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This proclamation was hailed in Paris 
with the greatest satisfaction. It seemed 
to show that the government at Versailles 
was prepared to take all due measures 
for the rightful government and protec- 
tion of Paris. But this joy was not of 
long duration. The day following the 
proclamation was one ~ complete dis- 
couragement and dismay, it having been 
made known that the National Assembly 
had positively refused to grant what had 
been applied for by the Paris deputies 
and maires. Admiral Saisset’s procla- 
mation was therefore either a most unac- 
countable deception on his part, or the 
government of Versailles had reversed 
their decision on some other ground. 
The character of Admiral Saisset being 
above suspicion, the blame was left to 
rest upon the National Assembly. 

The consequences of this most injudi- 
cious step were:1. The resignation of 
Admiral Saisset, who left Paris at once, 
and was followed by most of the well-in- 
tentioned and respectable part of the com- 
munity, whose flight left the population 
unprotected, to do what they thought 
best for their own safety. 2. The election 
of the municipal councillors under the 
auspices of the Central Committee and of 
the Commune, instead of under the direc- 
tion of the Paris deputies and mazres, 
supported by the National Assembly. 
On the 26th of March the election of 
the members of the Municipal Council 
was a fait accompli. Out of eighty 
members, seventy at least were quite 
unknown to the population. Paris was 
in their hands; daily life was as it 
were suspended, paralyzed; no more 
tribunals, no more courts kept their sit- 
tings, no judges: thirty-eight thousand 
cases were in abeyance. The reign of 
terror, which was increasing at every de- 
feat of the Federalists, was at its height. 
On the following Monday Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was instructed to reduce the in- 
surgent capital, and a night of frightful 
anxiety ensued. The troops of the Na- 
tional Assembly began the cannonades. 
Mont Valérien opened a murderous fire 
against the Courbevoie barracks occupied 
by the Fédérés Paris became a desert. 
Men, women, and children were running 
in every direction in frantic bewilder- 
ment—loads of wounded men were 
brought in. Meanwhile, the city was cov- 
ered with barricades, by order of the 
Central Committee. The Place de la 
Concorde, the Place de l'Hétel de Ville, 
and the Place Vendéme were formidable 
defences. 
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DURING AND FOLLOWING THE COMMUNE. 


During the night of the 4th the générale 
was drummed to call everybody under 
arms. Sixty thousand men collected in 
defence of the Commune — Cluseret act- 
ing as their general. At five o’clock in 
the morning he took possession of the 
crossing at Courbevoie, which had been 
evacuated by the Versailles troops. The 
plan of Cluseret was-to march against 
Mont Val¢rien, and, after taking the for- 
tress, to go to Versailles through Rueil 
and Nanterre. The vanguard was 
stopped by a most terrific fire from the 
fortress. The army of the Commune was 
thus cut in two. One took the direction 
of Versailles, -the other came back to 
Paris. Between Sevres and Meudon the 
battle raged fearfully. While the carnage 
went on, the Commune issued decrees by 
which Thiers, Favre, Picard, Simon, and 
Pothuau, the ministers of the Assembly, 
were to be tried, and their properties con- 
fiscated. 

Fighting was going on also at Clamart 
and Meudon. General Duval, having 
been made prisoner by General Vinoy, 
was shot dead. The foaming rage with 
which the fighting was carried on is inde- 
scribable. Two combatants, one of the 
regular army and a Fédéré, had met at a 
bath establishment on the Avenue Neuilly. 
They began fighting, until by successive 
attacks, made on one another, they reached 
the roof.of the house. When both there, 
they threw away their rifles and began a 
hand-to-hand struggle, the trooper trying 
to free himself from the grasp of his ene- 
my, and to make his escape. Seeing this, 
the Fédéré drew a knife from his pocket, 
and as he was going to stab him, the 
trooper lay flat on the roof, and by a 
rapid movement got hold of one of his 
enemy’s legs, and both fell on the pave- 
ment, a height of twenty-five yards! 
Neither of them were killed, but the 
trooper had his face besmeared with 
blood and dust. The Fédéré having fallen 
on the trooper’s body had the best of it, 
and killed him by stabbing him in the 
head. 

One could not help being struck with 
the contrasts presented in the city itself, 
destruction and death raging in some of 
its quarters, intersected by barricades, 
while cannonade was levelling to the 
ground its beautiful environs ; and at the 
same time its fashionable boulevards 
crowded with elegant folks loitering and 
smiling as if nothing was going on. The 
theatres were open. Light-hearted peo- 
ple were heard saying, “‘ Well! they fight 
there, let us enjoy ourselves here!” The 
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cafés were ordered to be shut at midnight: 
useless precaution— you could see the 
lights through the interstices of the shut- 
ters, and men and women chatting, smok- 
ing, playing, and drinking, while the 
cannon was roaring in the distance, the 
mitrailleuses rattling incessantly, and the 
musketry crackling without intermittence. 
That was not all: after spending part of 
the night in these dens of infamy, it was 
considered a good joke to spend the rest 
in hiring a cab, and, the weather being 
fine, to drive to the Arc de Triomphe to 
see how the fight was “ progressing.” 

The troops of the National Assembly, 
reinforced by the arrival of the prisoners 
made 7 the Prussians at Sedan, grew in 
strength, and their assaults against the 
forts occupied by the Fédérés, and the 
walls of the city, became more successful. 
Confusion and despair began to reign in 
the camp of the Commune. They tried 
to check the advance of the regular army 
by deeds of violence and cruel retaliation. 
They arrested, during the night of the 
sth, Monsieur Duguerry, the curé of the 
Madeleine, the Archbishop of Paris, and 
several other dignitaries of the Church 
and political men of high standing. The 
same night the archbishop’s residence 
was pillaged. 

A man named Raoul Rigault had been 
appointed préfet de police : unprincipled, 
daring, and unfeeling, this official issued 
a decree by which any person suspected 
of being a partisan m | the National As- 
sembly should be immediately arrested 
and tried. He might as well have stated, 
“Shot without trial.” The delivery of 
letters was interrupted; gas was cut off; 
Paris was in the dark—with the excep- 
tion of a few lamp-posts supplied with 
mineral-oil lamps. 

To make good the deficiency by death 
or wounds in the ranks of the army of 
the Commune, groups of armed men were 
ordered to enter the houses at night, and 
to seize in their beds every man fit to 
carry a rifle. Men above sixty were 
exempt. Finding, however, that this 
method of recruiting did not answer their 
expectations, owing to many avoiding to 
sleep in their own houses, they had re- 
course to the following stratagem, which 
I saw myself from a window carried into 
effect with the utmost brutality. Ten 
men were posted at each side of the two 
ends of a street with their backs close to 
the wall. The street had no other issue 
except by the two extremities. As soon 
as the street was seen to contain a suf- 
ficient number of passers-by worth catch- 
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ing, the soldiers coming from both sides 
formed a barrier at both ends, and ar- 
rested everybody. Women, children, and 
elderly men were set at liberty; all the 
others were armed and sent to the front 
to fight against the regular army. Terror 
and distraction were at the highest pitch. 
The inhabitants of Neuilly, Courbevoie, 
and those who were still in the milita 
zone, had been left houseless. Wit 
whatever they could get hold of, the 
took refuge in Paris. Rantoote of small 
vehicles were seen coming in loaded with 
mattresses, blankets, kitchen utensils, 
etc., to take shelter wherever they could 
find it. 

The Commune having issued a decree 
that women and children and aged per- 
sons could leave Paris by paying two 
francs a head, the Préfecture de Police 
was actually taken by storm by thousands 
and thousands of people eager to secure 
a pass to get away. Both the Paris and 
Lyons, and the Orleans railway termi- 
nuses were the natural outlets for this 
wholesale exodus. The sight of the 

uays near these two terminuses baffles 

escription. Their immense length and 
breadth was crammed with all sorts of 
vehicles, loaded with luggage and _house- 
hold articles. As it was impossible for 
the trains, however numerous, to meet 
the requirements, people were obliged to 
bivouac in the streets for several days 
and nights to await their turn. 

It was then that I resolved to take a 
step which, however dangerous, seemed 
to me to be the wisest. On reaching my 
house at midnight I found the large iron 
gates open, and saw inside the court a 
carriage with two bright lights. I crawled 
between the carriage and the /oge of the 
concierge to ask what it meant. The wife 
of the concierge came out, and, almost 
breathless from fear, begged me not to 
enter my apartment, as six Fédérés were at 
that very moment arresting the Countess 
de Léon, who then occupied the second 
floor. She added that the officer com- 
manding the detachment had taken the 
names of the other inmates, and that a 
mark was made on his book when they 
wrote my name init. I told the concierge 
that I would remain in the street to watch 
their departure, and that I would go in 
on the carriage leaving the court. The 
countess was effectively arrested, and 
taken that night to the Préfecture de 
Police. The — having left the 
house, and the gates being iecked, I went 
to bed, not without some anxiety as to 
what would take place the following day. 
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Early in the morning I went to the 
Champs Elysées, where there was not a 
soul to be seen. I was wavering as to 
what I should do. 

If I go home, I said to myself, I am 
sure to be arrested sooner or later; and 
as for my going elsewhere, it is out of the 

uestion, as my wife, who was very ill at 
the time, would have been left without 
protection. After considering the Zros 
and cons of my resolve, I made up my 
mind to face the danger at once. To that 
effect I took the direction of the Préfec- 
ture de Police, determined to speak to the 
terrible Raoul Rigault. I had not imag- 
ined that the crowd, eager to get a pass 
for two francs, could be such as to pre- 
vent any approach to the préfecture. I 
was nearly three hours before I could get 
near it. On my reaching the bridge, I 
tried to make my way a little nearer, but 
a cordon of Fédérés intercepted all com- 
munication with the Préfecture, that part 
excepted where the passes were sold. A 
mounted officer was standing in the mid- 
dle of his troops, who seemed to be un- 
der his orders. I pushed through the 
crowd to get at the officer, but in vain! 
My seramting attracted his attention at 
last. He looked at me, and as my voice 
could not reach him, I puta finger to my 
lips, to show that I wanted to speak to 
im. . 

“What do you want?” said he, after 
making me come near him. 

“T want to speak to the citizen préfet.” 

“T cannot allow you to pass.” 

“T must-——” 

“TI shall have you shot if you do not 
go away.” 

“If you knew how important it is for 
the Commune that I should see him, you 
would ——” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The salvation of the Commune re- 
quires ——” 

Scarcely had I uttered these words, 
when he ordered a man to see me safe to 
the door of the citizen préfet.” 

When there, I sent my card. 

“The citizen préfet cannot see you 
now,” said the orderly, “ but you may see 
his secretary, Citizen Ferey. I will take 
your card in, if you wish to speak to him.” 

“ 

I waited five minutes —at last the bell 
rang: I was ushered in. 

Ferey was a mechanic: bodily, he was 
emaciated and looked sickly. Though 
remarkably ugly, his looks and the con- 
tracted muscles of his face, furrowed with 
deep wrinkles, testified the havoc worked 
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on him by his thoughts, his passions, and 
the agitated life he was leading. It was 
he who, despairing of his cause at the 
last moment, sent the famous message 
“ Flambez Finances /” (Set fire to the 
Ministry of Fnance!) He was seated 
with his back to the door, writing. Hear- 
ing some one coming in, he stretched in 
my direction his right hand holding a pen, 
keeping all the while his eyes on the pa- 
pers before him, and by a circuitous 
movement of his arm seemed to intimate 
that I should step forward, which I did. 
He held up his head, and staring at me 
for a second or two, said, “ What is it?” 

“ Citizen Ferey, last night the Countess 
Leon was arrested by your order in her 
apartment, 23 Rue Royale, and it came to 
my knowledge that I should most likely 
have been served in the same way, had I 
been at home at that time. I thought 
that by putting myself voluntarily in your 
hands at once, there would. be no reason 
for you to take compulsory steps against 
me. My opinions 24 

“Your opinions are known to us— but 
we also know that you have taken no ac- 
tive part against us. We fight for what 
we believe to be fair and just. We do 
not kill for the pleasure of killing, but we 
must attain our object, and we shall, at 
any cost. As you are an Italian, I rec- 
ommend you to keep quiet — you shall 
not be molested. However, I must tell 
you, that you have taken a very bold step 
in calling on me on such an errand. It 
might have taken a different turn. Your 
frank declaration has served you. You 
may go.” 

On May 12, the Commune issued the 
most unpatriotic and impolitic decree that 
could have been devised for its own de- 
struction — the overthrow of the Colonne 
Vendéme. A crowd collected at the two 
barricades, one of which stood in the Rue 
de la Paix, on the side of the Grand Op- 
era, and the other in the Rue Castiglione 
on the side of the Tuileries, while in the 
Place Vendéme only a few had been ad- 
mitted with tickets. At the four corners 
of the square was placed a military band, 
waiting for orders. At last the ropes 
which were fastened to the upper end of 
the column were worked upon by the cap- 
stans, and the monument fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, causing the square to 
disappear for a few minutes in an enor- 
mous and blinding cloud of dust. To 
complete the disgrace of this savage act, 
the Commune invited tenders for the pur- 
chase of the Colonne, which was to be 
sold in four separate lots. This injudi- 








cious and anti-national measure inspired 
the regular army of Versailles with such 
a spirit of revengeful rage, that on their 
entering Paris they. lost all self-posses- 
sion, and dealt with the insurrection bru- 
tally, and without any discrimination. 
The time for retribution was fast ap- 
proaching. 

Discord and recriminations were in the 
camp of the insurgents. A split in the 
Commune had already taken place, by 
which twenty of the most respectable 
members had sent in their resignation. 
The army of Vérsailles had the upper 
hand everywhere. The fort of Vanves 
was taken, that of Montreux dismantled; 
breaches were open at the Point-du-jour, 
at Porte Maillot, at St. Ouen. There 
seemed no option left to the insurgents 
but an ignominious flight or deeds of 
monstrous atrocity. The leaders of the 
insurrection lost their senses, and gave 
hed to every species of madness and 
olly. 

Fancy a concert at the Tuileries under 
such circumstances! Who would believe 
this to have been possible ?— and yet so 
it was. On the evening of May 16, as I 
was crossing the Place du Carrousel to 
go to the Faubourg St. Germain, I saw 
the Tuileries illuminated, and what 
seemed to me to be a large attendance 
in the Salle des Maréchaux. 1 thought 
I was dreaming. On my asking at the 
gate what it was, I was told that it was a 
“concert,” to do honor to the recent suc- 
cess of the army of the Commune! 

“Ts admission free?” 

“ No; five francs for the ticket.” 

I paid five francs, and got in. I shall 
never forget the sight. 

The staircase was swarming with a few 
decently-dressed people, elbowing raga- 
muffins of every description, clad in uni- 
forms, with three or four stripes of gold 
lace on their sleeves and képis, and as 
they went up-stairs were smoking and 
singing. There were many women, some 
of whom were pretty, neatly and modestly 
dressed, and well-behaved. The concert 
had been managed on an estrade in the 
Salle des Maréchaux. The chairs, sofas, 
and window-curtains, all in red velvet, 
with golden bees, were not, as might have 
been expected, the object of much atten- 
tion. The company were seated, and 
enjoyed it as if the property was their 
own. Flirtation was a matter of course, 
but I must say that it was indulged in 
with perfect decorum. The audience 
appeared to be pleased with the perform- 
ance, and gave unmistakable signs of 
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approval, followed in many instances by 
the roaring noise of the batteries, both of 
the regular army and of the Commune, 
which were busy at work under the very 
walls of Paris, wherein the people were 
singing ! 

Although I had made up my mind to 
see all I could of what occurred in Paris, 
I could stand no longer the distressing 
agitation I experienced at the sight of 
the old palace of the Tuileries being 
doomed to such a disgraceful desecration. 
The contrast between what the palace 
was under the empire and what it became 
under the Commune was too great for me 
not to be made most miserable by it; I 
therefore walked into the garden, which, 
despite a few Venetian lights, was dark 
and gloomy, and I hurried out of it by the 
gate of the Rue de Rivoli, where a crowd 
was collected to see the “swells” com- 
ing out from the “concert.” 

Paris was speedily entering on the last 
stage of its agony. The army of Ver- 
sailles had entered it from different 
points. The fight was desperate and 
frightful. Barricades were erected in 
almost every street. Prisoners on both 
sides were shot in scores at once. The 
Communists had set fire to the Tuileries, 
to the Ministry of Finance, the Légion 
d’Honneur, the Hétel de Ville, and many 
other buildings. Three of the largest 
houses in the Rue Royale were also on 
fire ; the one next to mine was reduced to 
ashes. Soldiers of the regular army be- 

an to make their appearance in the Fau- 

ourg St. Honoré. They soon reached 
the Markets d’Aguesseau and of the Ma- 
deleine. 

On May 23 I heard the bell of my 
apartment ring hurriedly. I opened the 
door, and found myself face to face with 
twelve Voltigeurs of the regular army, 
commanded by a lieutenant. The officer 
ordered the soldiers to search the apart- 
ment, and to shoot any one wearing a uni- 
form. He intimated to me that he must 
occupy the drawing-room looking into the 
Rue Royale for the purpose of firing on 
the insurgents holding the barricade of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. My wife was 
seated on her sofa. He ordered her out 
of the room; she resisted. The officer 
had her removed by force. 

The soldiers then began firing on the 
insurgents from the windows. The lat- 
ter, seeing this, took possession of the 
upper floors of the houses facing mine, 
and fired on the soldiers, who were driven 
from their post. The officer withdrew 
his men from the drawing-room, and 
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asked fora map of Paris, not knowin 

exactly where he was. I made a frien 

of him by pointing to my pictures, every 
one of which bore the sign of my being a 
partisan of the emperor. He asked me 
whether I had any wine to give his sol- 
diers, who had had nothing to eat or drink 
since the previous night. I ordered a 
distribution to them of bread and wine in 
the kitchen. Just as I was talking with 
the officer in the dining-room, separated 
by a thin wall from the drawing-room, a 
shot fired from the opposite side of the 
street traversed the drawing-room, and, 
penetrating through the lightly-built par- 
tition of the dining-room, struck the officer 
in the temple. The officer fell as if shot 
dead. The soldiers, hearing the fall of 
the body, rushed into the room, and at 
the sight of their commander seemingly 
dead, seized me to have me shot at once; 
whereupon my servant, with great pres- 
ence of mind, mixed some vinegar and 
water, and by bathing with it the temple 
of the officer, brought him to recover 
sufficiently to enable him to raise his hand 
and make a sign to the soldiers, who had 
seized me by both arms, to keep quiet. 
By God’s mercy the officer had only been 
stunned, not by the bullet, but by a piece 
of brick which had been forced out of the 
wall. On the explanation given by their 
officer, I was released, but not without 
some hesitation, as the soldiers persisted 
in thinking the officer meant to palliate 
the fact with a view to save my life. 

The party of soldiers left my house in 
the evening; and after that the firing 
from the insurgents against my windows 
increased to such a degree, that every- 
thing I had in the apartment was smashed 
and destroyed beyond hope of recovery. 
The front of the house had been so 
much pulled down by the incessant fir- 
ing, that my bed could be seen from the 
street. 

On the morning of May 25, as I was 
searching for some valuable papers amid 
the wreck of the apartment, two men in 
plain clothes arrived, and ordered me to 
follow them to the Préfecture de Police, 
which was now temporarily located at the 
ministry for foreign affairs on the Quai 
d’Orsay. As we were then completely 
under military rule, I was examined by 
an officer, who asked me who and what I 
was, and whether I had any papers. I 
answered I had, but not knowing for 
what purpose I was called there, I had 
left them at home. Thereupon the two 
men were ordered to take me back in a 
cab, and, having taken possession of 
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many letters from the emperor and sev- 
eral others from different people, gave me 
to understand, that as it was possible I 
should be detained for a few days, I had 
better make some provision for my wife. 
I saw at once that my life was not worth 
much, whether shot or transported, as 
many people quite as innocent as myself 
had been shot on a simple suspicion or 
on a word imprudently uttered. It was 
a reign of terror of a new kind, of which I 
did not expect to become a victim. 

As I was cxssing the Place de la Con- 
corde in retu2yg to the Préfecture, I 
happened to witness a most gar pee 
scene. Half-a-dozen soldiers had seize 
four Fédérés on the barricade close by. 
The struggle between the former and the 
latter was evidently for life or death. 
The soldiers, having at last overcome the 
resistance of their prisoners, tried to 
drag. them to the wall of the Ministry of 
Marine to be shot. The poor wretches 
were imploring for life, and in the hope 
of some unexpected incident likely to 
come to their rescue, they lay down on the 
pavement and refused to stand erect. 
Seeing this, the soldiers shot them one 
after another, while they were on the 
ground. 

Overwhelmed by the distressing sight 
and my own situation, I was hurried into 
a large yard occupied by soldiers gen- 
darmes, and marines. There were stables 
and coach-houses on the right and left 
crammed with prisoners, some in plain 
clothes and some in uniform. Sentinels 
were placed at the doors to prevent 
escape. We were all packed together, 
without the possibility of even lying down 
on the bare stones. Bread and water 
were our only meal. On the approach of 
night we were shut in like cattle, with 
the intimation that any attempt to revolt 
or otherwise would be followed by per- 
emptory execution. On the 26th, about 
6 o'clock P.M., ten soldiers of the Garde 
Républicaine, with an officer at their 
head, began calling by name eight or ten 
prisoners at the time from one of these 
places and dragged them, God knows 
where! Utter Silostednece and. despair 
were depicted on everybody’s face, espe- 
cially of those who had been seized on the 
barricades or wearing a uniform. 

I formed part of a batch of nine pris- 
oners, mostly in plain clothes. On that 
day rain had fallen incessantly. As we 
were following the guai which leads to 
the Champ de Mars, we thought we were 
oing to be shot ex masse without any 
urther delay; but, on arriving there, the 
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escort was ordered to take us to the Ca- 
serne Dupleix, which is near to it. On 
entering the barrack we met an officer, 
who first took our names, and then had 
us locked up in a room where seven more 
prisoners had already been brought in. 
It would be too horrible and revolting to 
narrate the filth and stench of such a 
ney which would have been barely 
arge enough for seven or eight people — 
we were sixteen! The room was fitted 
with a board stretching between two 
walls, on which seven people only could 
lie. This was occupied by the seven 
prisoners we found there. The conse- 
quence was, we were compelled either to 
stand erect or to lie on the stones, which 
were damp and dirty. We remained in 
this state ber two full days. 

On the 29th the scene changed. At 
seven in the morning the door of the cell 
was opened. Eight soldiers were, drawn 
up outside, in two lines of four each on 
both sides of the entrance. The sergeant 
called out one of the prisoners named 
Lefevre, who wore the uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard. The poor fellow stepped 
out between the two lines of the soldiers, 
and the door closed upon him. He was 
taken before the colonel, who was in- 
structed to examine the prisoners, and 
had the discretionary power of orderin 
them to be shot on the spot if they h 
been made prisoners during the fight, or 
of sending them to Versailles to appear 
before the Superior Commission, by which 
tribunal they were either set at liberty or 
sentenced to transportation. 

Poor Lefevre was not heard of again. 

We thought we heard a brisk volley of 
musketry in the large square of the bar- 
racks, but we had been so accustomed 
to that sort of noise for the last few 
months, that we paid no great attention 
to it. Later in the day another prisoner 
was called in the same way as the first, 
and he never came back again! This 
time the noise of the discharge was more 
distinct, which made us alive to the immi- 
nence of our fate. On the third prisoner 
being called out, he refused to go. Two 
soldiers had to take him out by force. 
He struggled for his life desperately. At 
last he was overpowered and carried 
away. The door was shut again. We all 
kept our breath, the better to hear what 
was going to take place outsie. We had 
not long to wait. The discharge of the 
musketry re-echoed in our cell, which 
caused within it such a scene of despon- 
dency and despair as baffles description. 





We felt that it was all over with us. Next 
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day four more were taken out and exe- 
cuted, which reduced our number to nine. 
By that time we had recovered from the 
first shock, and heeded little what was 

oing to take place, as every one of us 
had fia adieu to the world and made our 
peace with God. 

On May 31 the door was opened again, 

and twelve soldiers were drawn up be- 
fore it. We were all ordered out. We 
thought we were going to be shot ex 
masse, to make quicker work of us. To 
our amazement we saw a large column 
of about .four hundred prisoners, four 
abreast, between two lines of grenadiers. 
Evidently, we were intended to form the 
last contingent to it. The soldiers havin 
been drawn in two long lines on bot 
sides of the column, an officer drew his 
sword, and having lifted himself up on 
a large wine-hogshead to make himself 
well heard and understood by all, cried 
in a loud voice: “ Soldiers! load arms!” 
This being done, he added, “Fire on 
any prisoner who attempts to revolt or 
escape!” We then took the direction of 
the Western Railway (vive gauche) on the 
Boulevard Mont Parnasse, and having 
been crammed into goods-vans and cattle- 
trucks with scarcely room to breathe, we 
reached Versailles at about 3 o’clock P.M., 
where we found a fresh detachment of 
soldiers, who escorted the column to the 
artillery dep6t at Satory. The column 
‘marched in and halted. The gates were 
immediately shut upon us. I happened 
to be the first of the last four pris- 
oners of the column, and to have been by 
this circumstance within three or four 
yards only of the commander of the place, 
who stood looking at the prisoners with 
his arms folded, and with two officers be- 
side him. I saw him staring at me, 
which I attributed to my being the better- 
dressed man of the lot. Presently he 
walked slowly up to me, and, measuring 
me from head to foot with what I took to 
be a diabolical sneer, said: “‘Oh! oh! 
the Legion of Honor! You got it on the 
barricade, I suppose!” As I did not 
know what he meant, I made no answer, 
when of a sudden I felt a pull at my coat. 
As quick as thought I brought my hand 
on it and got hold of his firmly, as he was 
trying to snatch the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor from my breast, which, 
in my agitated state of mind, I was not 
aware I had on. 

“You may shoot me at once, captain,” 
said I, “but you shall not wrest the rib- 
bon from me.” 

“Where did‘you get it?” 
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“ The president of the republic, Prince 
Louis Napoleon, gave it to me.” 

“ When?” 

“On September 23, 1853.” 

“ Howis it then that you were arrested ? 
Was it on a barricade?” 

“ No, captain — in my own apartment — 
it is not likely that I should fight for the 
Commune after being a devoted friend of 
the emperor for forty years.” 

“Your name?” 

The captain looked at me again, and 
having joined the two officers, to whom he 
seemed to relate what had passed, turned 
round, and in a loud voice said to me, 
“Come outof the ranks!” Then, seeing 
a gendarme close by, said, “ Do not lose 
sight of this prisoner.” 

The officer who was in command of the 
escort was sent for, and I saw distinctly 
a mark — made on a large sheet of 
paper which he produced, containing the 
names of all the prisoners under his guard. 
The column was divided into several 
batches of twelve, fourteen, and twenty- 
four men, which were confined in differ- 
ent parts of the place. 

On the column being dispersed, the 
captain requested me to follow him to a 
small building close by the entrance-door, 
which I resem to be his office. Hearing 
that I had not tasted any food for several 
days save bread and water, he ordered 
some refreshment to be brought at once, 
and with great kindness questioned me on 
my past and present position. 

He inquired whether I knew any one at 
Versailles to whom I could write and re- 
fer to. Inamed Mons. Grévy (the present 
president of the republic), who had been 
my legal adviser for several years, as the 
only man whom I was sure was at Ver- 
sailles. He made me write to half-a-dozen 
old friends on bits of paper, which had lit- 
tle or no chance of being delivered, as 
there was no post at that time. I spent 
two days in a little room of the office, 
with a guard at my door. I had a good 
bed of straw and tolerably good food. 
The hope of being set at liberty flashed 
through my mind, But it was of short du- 
ration. An order came to send to Ver- 
sailles all the prisoners who had arrived 
two days before. The captain came to me 
and expressed his deep regret at being un- 
able to do more for me. f joined the col- 
umn such as it was before, and we walked 
to Versailles, where we were shut up in 
the Caves du Roi, forty-five steps below 
the level of the ground, to share the fate 
of two hundred more prisoners who hap- 
pened to be the scum of the insurrection. 
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The place was damp and dark, as all 
cellars are. The only light that came in 
was through a sort of vent-hole, some 
eight or ten feet from the ground and on 
a level with the street. The cellars had 
packed straw, six inches deep, spread all 
over. It was the same straw which had 
served the Prussians during their stay 
at Versailles, and it had been so long 
trampled upon, that it was more like 
dung tha» anything else. One may easily 
imagine. what this horrible place looked 
like with six hundred men in it, whose 
state of cleanliness was not of the first 
description! Every morning we were 
obliged to go into a yard close by, six or 
seven at a time, to wash in a stone trough, 
and fetch our loaf of bread and jug of 
water sufficient for our daily meals. We 
were packed so close together, that the 
torture we went through, in the night es- 
pecially, was beyond endurance. 

This state of things had already lasted 
ten days. No news had as yet reached 
me from the different persons to whom I 
had written the few scraps of paper from 
Satory. It was evident that not one of 
them had been delivered. Transportation 
was the only mild form of the fza/e I saw 
looming in the distance for me. 

On June 9, as I was lying down in the 
fourth cellar at some distance from the 
entrance door, I heard my name flashing 
from one prisoner to another, as if I was 
asked for. I got up. ‘“ You are wanted,” 
said my companion (I had already made a 
friend in that horrible place). t wont to 
the stairs to inquire. A non-commis- 
sioned officer asked my name, and re- 
quested me to follow him. I was brought 
before a superior officer, Colonel Gail- 
lard, who questioned me with the greatest 
kindness, and expressed great surprise at 
my having been arrested without any rea- 
son whatever. “ Besides,” said he, “the 
papers seized in your apartment are suffi- 
cient evidence of your political bent of 
mind, to discard any idea of your ever 
being a Communist. You shall be set at 
liberty in a day or two. Meanwhile you 
will be escorted by two guards to Satory, to 
enter the infirmary, while the formalities 
are completed for your prompt release.” 

On June 15 I was set at liberty, by an 
order signed by Colonel Gaillard. I could 
not account for this change in my posi- 
tion, which, considering the thousands of 
prisoners they had to deal with, appeared 
to me to be rather exceptional, from the 
readiness with which it was effected. It 
must have been, I concluded, that one of 
the scraps of paper on which I wrote from 
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the artillery depot to several friends at 
Versailles, has reached its destination; 
and so it was. One of these on which I * 
had written, “ Fe suis prisonnier dans les 
Caves du Roi,’ had been handed to a 
soldier. The paper was addressed to 
Mrs. W., an English lady, with whom I 
had been acquainted for many years when 
I was in England with my wife, and who 
was at that time residing with her family 
at Versailles. 

Mrs. W. had been a providence to all 
the poor people who had had their homes 
pillaged and burned by the Prussians, and 
who received from her all she could 
dispose of to alleviate their misery. 
Blankets, clothes, food, and money were 
generously distributed by this really chari- 
table lady to a large number of the vic- 
tims of the war. At last the demands 
for assistance became so numerous, that 
Mrs. W. found it impossible to meet them 
any longer. Her charity was taxed to 
the utmost, and, wishing to put a check 
to it, she ordered the entrance-gate of the 
house to be kept closed. The boy, bearer 
of my note, rang the bell, and showed the 
paper he held in his hand. The servant 
who answered the bell, thinking it was to 
ask assistance, refused to take the paper, 
and sent him away. Undaunted by this 
cold reception, he came the day following, 
but with no better result. He ventured 
a third time to come to the gate, when 
another servant having followed the first, 
had the presence of mind to take the pa- 
per through the rails of the gate, and, 
having read it, ran to the house, and gave 
it to Mrs. W., who immediately called on 
the Italian ambassador, his Excellency 
the Chevalier Nigra, who took the neces- 
sary steps to obtain my release. Mrs. 
W.., on her side, was indefatigable in her 
exertions, and, thanks to her and to the 
Chevalier Nigra, to whom I shall ever 
feel grateful for the sympathy and great 
interest he took in my position, I recov- 
ered my liberty. 

I was completely in the dark with ref- 
erence to what had taken place during my 
imprisonment. I came to the knowledge 
of it only the day before I left the infirm- 
ary, by receiving a letter from Mrs. W- 
conveying to me the glad news, and for- 
warding at the same time, clothes, linen, 
and other necessaries. I was also in- 
debted to her for the care she took of me 
during my illness. Low fever was the 
consequence of the foul air I had breathed 
so long in the cellars, and which, from 
the exhausted state I was in, made me an 
invalid for some weeksy 
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Any one perusing these pages will won- 
der at my having beén arrested in such a 
manner and without apparent reason. 
There was, however, a special reason for 
my arrest, connected with private circum- 
stances no longer now of any conse- 
quence, and which it is therefore unnec- 
essary to explain. It is enough for me to 
have given an unvarnished account of the 


sufferings I endured during those terrible 
days, and to have enabled the reader, I 
hope, to catch a glimpse of what Paris 
really was during the Commune. 


From Temple Bar. 
CRITICISM PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY LADY POLLOCK. 


IF the youth of to-day appear to take 
excessive pride in the period to which 
they belong, with a touch of contempt for 
their predecessors, they should easily 
be pardoned; for as they look back do 
they not see an amount of prejudice and 
bigotry wholly foreign to the spirit of the 
present era, a disdain in the aristocrac 
. of birth for the aristocracy of art, an indif- 
ference for the moral and intellectual wel- 
fare of the artisan, the mechanic, and the 
peasant, while, when they take a glance 
at the condition of their own existence, 
they see thought set free which spreads 
in widening circles, literature reaching 
regions which in the past generation 
were dark in ignorance, and a care for 
all classes of humanity which is daily in- 
creasing in tenderness? With the ad- 
vance of thought there is a necessarily 
coincident toleration of new opinions, 
which drive back ancient superstitions ; 
and how can this onward movement be 
recognized without a sense of exultation? 
It is evidently during the last thirty years 
that our progress has been most rapid, 
but the date of its inauguration must be 
assigned to the opening of the first rail- 
way in 1830, half a century since. 

It seems to us a privilege to have lived 
in the transition period, to have seen the 
accomplishment of events regarded in 
our young days as visions of enthusiasm, 
slavery abolished and Italy liberated ; and 
still more it is a satisfaction to have 
watched the gradual diffusion of knowl- 
edge which opens the way to mental free- 
dom. - As knowledge has spread, the bulk 
of our literature has increased: the de- 
mand for books is multiplied a thousand- 
fold, and continues to augment. We 
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cannot but rejoice that awakened minds 
should long for ideas, and that ideas 
should be supplied to them; but our 
world is a system of compensation, in 
which for every gain we find some loss, 
and so it happens that while we see the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
attained by the present rapid circulation 
of literature, we do not fail to perceive 
with the advancing light a shadow, nor to 
discern, for the student and t’ 2 artist, a 
subject for grave apprehensiou’ in this 
fecundity. 

We see indeed many drawbacks already 
attaching to it; for hurried production 
becomes inattentive to form, and if we 
forfeit beauty of form we shall presently 
forfeit beauty of thought, because the 
manner of the thought depends in some 
sort on the manner of its expression. 
Fine ideas demand symmetry and har- 
mony, they refuse crude construction, 
and require time for their due develop- 
ment. Showy commonplace, which is ° 
uick of birth, will be brought to replace 
them, and the reader who glances at one 
production in a hurry to turn to another 
will be ready to mistake a ‘coarse care- 
lessness for vigor. Nor is the writing 
of the present hour alone in danger; the 

eat dead are threatened, and before 
ong there may come the extinction of 
works which are the creations of mighty 
minds, the final annihilation of the vol- 
umes wherein they have given us their 
souls to read, and which have survived 
the wear and tear of centuries, teaching 
us by example what we should most care 
to reach. They will die by suffocation. 
The copiousness of modern production 
will leave for them neither light nor 
space, and cannot supply to us any of the 
glory which it buries. Those who re- 
tain a memory of their cherished works, 
or fondly ponder over the still existing 
copies, lamenting the change, will be 
thought eccentric. It would not be true 
to say that their is any deficiency of 
knowledge and power in the writing of 
this day: on the contrary, both are to be 
found abounding in the journals and 
magazines published daily, weekly, and 
monthly, but the necessary condensation 
demanded by short time and narrow 
space interferes greatly with the beauty 
which neve out of contemplation ; also 
the reader whose haste requires prompt- 
ness and facility becomes incapable of 
meditation, and the general writer has to 
comply with his necessities. 

That portion of literature which has at 
the present moment suffered most by the 
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pressure and speed of life is the art of 
criticism, the very essence of its exist- 
ence being care and reflection. A judg- 
ment patient in action and complete in 
instruction is demanded for the exercise 
of a fine discrimination between various 
shades of excellence for the discovery of 
subtle beauty and for a distinction be- 
tween that beauty and the glitter which 
“sometimes passes for it; but how shall 
the pipfessiona critic find time for the 
judgmént requiring patience, and for the 
acquisition of the special knowledge re- 
quired to give value to the sentence 
passed upon an artist’s work? Let us 
suppose that artist to be a painter, it is 
not enough to learn the name of every 
old master, the time and place of his work- 
ing, and the mediums he has used; how- 
ever serviceable such acquirements may 
be, there are others of deeper importance 
and more difficult of attainment. The 
critic must be thoroughly instructed in 
anatomy before he ventures to proclaim 
a fault in the —— of a figure, and 
he must have contemplated clouds, sun- 
shine, passing showers, and their effects 
upon surrounding nature for many a long 
hour, before he can be qualified to dis- 
pute the truth of a landscape. Could a 
hurried spectator who had never watched 
the toiling French peasant and the atmo- 
sphere which invests him be expected 
to understand the accuracy of delineation 
and the depth of human sympathy by 
which the name of Jean Frangois Millet 
has become one of the greatest among 
the many great in art which France has 
upon her list? Would not scores of our 
public instructors who now do homage to 
his reputation reject and vilify his work, 
were he living with his fame and fortune 
still to make, and with their grand airs 
recommend him to avoid for the future 
the clumsy sabot, and to clothe his palette 
in more brilliant hues? In short, would 
they not counsel him to put away the 
independence of his genius and become 
as shallow and commonplace as them- 
selves ? A 
When an artist with perceptions ex- 
tending beyond the sphere of general 
recognition has devoted the energy of his 
accumulated thought and his exceptional 
insight to the pursuit of truth and the 
means of its revelation, how shall we sup- 
pose that a merely clever scribe, whose 
mental cultivation hes been in a different 
direction, and whose chief aim in life has 
come to be a terse sentence, is competent 
to condemn his performance in a smart 
paragraph! The thing is impossible; 
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yet this is the way that criticism goes; 
daily faster and faster, more and more 
decisive, more sharp and more arrogant. 

What has been said as to the painter’s 
production may evidently be applied with 
equal significance to that of the musician, 
the actor, or the poet. It will hardly be 
denied by any one who has leisure to 
think on the question, that quick criticism 
is inadequate to pass judgment upon 
thoughtful art, but it may be urged, fairly, 
that the most incompetent critic may 
serve as a sign-post to the multitude, as 
an indicator of something to be looked 
at, and that if no critical censure has 
power to annihilate the life of true art, 
the error of a first decision is unimpor- 
tant. But however plausible this argu- 
ment may be, there is an answer to it to 
which perhaps there is no rejoinder; al- 
though the certainty of the survival of 
whatever is real in art against all adverse 
efforts must be acknowledged, it is no 
less certain that the recognition of its 
beauty may be considerably delayed by 
the condemnation of professional critics 
to the great damage of the artist, and of 
the nation he belongs to, which has cause 
for shame if he dies or lives long unac- 
knowledged ; and setting aside for the 
moment these ill consequences, there is 
sufficient ground for lamentation in the 
deterioration of criticism as a study which 
ought to be delightful in itself. 

Such it has been in the hands of Ugo 
Foscolo, of Lessing, of Charles Lamb 
and Hazlitt; such it is now in those of 
Algernon Swinburne. To read the works 
of these critics is to acquire a new sense 
of beauty, to learn its very essence, to 
strengthen all your appreciations, and to 
enlarge your field of knowledge. 

You are the traveller leaning on the 
arm of a guide who leads you, not dicta- 
torially, but as if you were following your 
own will, and where the country is fairest 
and richest he invites you to linger and 
rest. He merely indicates to you .the 
waste places or undelightful spots, and 
when he beats down weeds and briars it 
is in order to disclose the fruit or the 
flower; time is taken for enjoyment, for 
meditation, and for the expansion of 
thought under which the esthetical sense 
is developed. The deepest sympathies 
are born of such communion of soul — 


sympathies by which you approach the 


source of beauty more closely. In these 
cases you feel a gratitude to the teacher 
suberdiante only to that for the author or 
artist whose glory he has shown forth; 


he is associated in your mind with him so 
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intimately that he seems of the same kin- 
dred. 

The power of executive skill the same 
in kind as that of the work under exam- 
ination is by no means required for ade- 
quate criticism: what is really necessary 
is sufficient knowledge and contemplation 
to bring the critic into a true sympathy 
with the artist’s work; such sympathy as 
you find in Charles Lamb for Titian’s 
“ Triumph of Bacchus,” in Swinburne for 
Ford and Blake and Victor Hugo, in Ugo 
Foscolo for the “ poet of Vaucluse.” 

But with this sort of meditation those 
who run to read can have nothing to do. 
They abjure them altogether, and demand 
something short and frequent: they must 
be kept going in literature and art ; posted 
up, as the phrase goes: they are busy 
men, who must be supplied with busy 
critics. Censure is the safest weapon for 
the rapid writer, for it is easier to pounce 
upon a fault than to reveal a grace ; easier 
for the reader also: and thus there comes 
into yogue a stinging style in which the 
charm that grows out of thoughtful lei- 
sure has no part, which indeed rather nar- 
rows than enlarges the sense, so that 
ety the leader of public opinion 

comes so far blind that his sight is no 
longer open to the existence of the beau- 
tiful. 

He may be a good scavenger, a swift 
‘destroyer of rubbish, and thus he may be 
useful so long as he carries on that voca- 
tion carefully, and piles up his dust-heap 
without ever brushing into it a piece of 
gold by mistake. For our own part we 
would rather play the part of the chiffo- 
nier of Paris who industriously searches 
the rotten refuse of the streets for some 
nutritious edible; and we have heard with 
real pleasure the dialogue of an old man 
and woman at five o’clock in the morning, 
employed upon their respective collections 
of dirt, with shrill tones congratulating 
each other upon their discoveries. ‘“ Ma- 
dame, me voila bien heureux ce matin: je 
trouve un chou, mais un chou bien man- 
geable.” “ Monsieur, je vous en fais mon 
compliment ; et moi, je trouve — ah, tiens ! 
c’est un véritable choufleur.” 

The critical faculty shows itself some- 
times at an early age by a frequent habit 
of comparing one thing with another and 
of inquiring into the cause of excellence ; 
or by an unusual sense of just propor- 
tion: an inclination of the mind so marked 
may be called a gift; but it must have 
time to mature itself, and the more sen- 
sitive it is in appreciation and the higher 
it reaches in its desires the more reso- 





lute it will be in the rejection of hasty 
decisions. 

Occasionally an intense imaginative 
sympathy will seem to grasp by intuition 
the perception of the whole scope and 
character of a great author’s works, leav- 
ing all the critics —— in the rear. 
Victor Hugo’s estimation of Shakespeare, 
set forth in a page of his “Vie de Shake- 
Speare,” is a. remarkable instance of this 
transcendent force : the passionate.energ 
of the French poet has pierced thie veil 
of translation, and has reached the very 
heart of the English dramatist; by the 
poetry of his recognition (setting aside 
his other claims), he may merit a place by 
his side, while Voltaire, sharp in satire, 
quick in condemnation, has made himself 
ridiculous by his Shakespearian criticism, 
without even wounding his author. 


From The Magazine of Art. 
A PEN AND INK VIEW OF DOVEDALE. 


BEHOLD Dovedale! It is a summer 
day, and I am resting by the side of the 
Dove. Bars of radiant light and purple 
shadow chase each other along the river 
banks, where Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
wont to walk in solitude. Listen to the 
concert of the current, a music as sweet 
as the stream is silvery. This wild and 
beautiful “ princess of rivers,” the daugh- 
ter of the grim mountain-king Axe Edge, 
is full of melody. Her voice is never 
silent. Sad is the chant she sings at this 
turn of the dale where the valley is wild, 
and the mountain slopes are cold and life- 
less, as if she were mourning the loss of 
her companion, Wordsworth’s Lucy, who 


dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove; 


boisterously merry is the song there 
where’ she hastens down in cascades of 
waving white; dulcet is the air where her 
coy presence is sheltered by hanging 
trees, and she kisses the water-lilies, an 

whispers her secrets to the silent and lis- 
tening reeds and rushes. She joins ina 
duet Cesiend with a mountain rill, whose 
hand she takes, and the two skip down 
the valley together. With what “poetry 
of motion” does this wild and winsome 
water-girl dance along! Now gliding 
along with gentle grace, a turquoise an 

pearl, stolen from the sky above, qe 
her fair breast; then hurrying in a ma 

race past bold, moss-grown rocks that 
vainly essay to check her headlong pace ; 
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anon recovering her breath again, and loi- 
tering with listless laziness, and wander- 
ing into wayward paths of her own selec- 
tion. I have been keeping company with 
this princess Dove since early this morn- 
ing, and she has been laughing and chat- 
tering and singing to me all the way. 
And through what scenes we have wan- 
dered! Rock and river, waving wood 
and jutiing crag, and higher mountain, are 
blended in a poet’s inspiration of fairy- 
land. Dovedale is a painter’s paradise, 
an artist’s Arcadia, a picture by nature 
when she was in a romantic mood. The 
scenery changes every few yards through 
a winding course of four or five miles, 
and fresh “ bits” are constantly challeng- 
ing each other for the prize of beauty. 
I walked from Beresford this morning, 
where on the shaded banks of the Dove 
is the famous old fishing-house built b 
Charles Cotton for dear old Izaak Wal- 
ton. Theinscription on the door (“ Pisca- 
toribus sacrum, 1674”) addresses all an- 
lers. Underneath this dedication the 
initials of Cotton and Walton are en- 
twined ina monogram. The memory of 
both “compleat anglers ” haunts and hal- 
lows Dovedale. Here they communed 
heart with heart, a piscatorial Pylades and 
Orestes, an aquatic Damon and Pythias. 
Izaak fished in its waters in his ‘eighty- 
third year, and his “dear son,” Charles 
Cotton, has celebrated the scenes in verse 
as flowing as the river. Charles quaintly 
describes the little fishing sanctum, and 
Izaak adds this postscript: “Some part 
of the fish-house has been described — 
the pleasantness of the river, mountains, 
and meadows cannot; unless Sir Philip 
Sidney were again alive to do it.” Sir 
Philip Sidney! Yes, this is surely his 
“ Arcadia.” I stroll down the dale, here 
widening, there contracting; but every- 
where full of graceful curves. Here lime- 
stone rocks spring sheer out of the silvery 
sparkle of the river in fantastic pinna- 
cles, such as Pickering Tor and oe 
ton Spires. Upon some of these equal 
fantastic names have been bestowed, 
such as the Sugar-Loaf, the Dove-Holes, 
the Twelve Apostles, Dovedale Church, 
and the Watch-Box. In what roman- 
tic shapes the Almighty Architect has 
hewn these rifted rocks! Castle and ca- 
thedral, tower, spire, and minaret face 
the river, with a background of luxuri- 
ant green, which the travelling sunshine 
now renders radiant, and now dark and 


retiring. At this point modern “ Pisca- 


tors” and “ Viators” are misplacing the 
confidence of plump trout of three or four 





pounds; at the next turn a careless artist 
has erected his easel, and is sketching a 
pinnacle of rock that rises out of the 
river, with the grey of the lifeless lime- 
stone brightened with the green of cling- 
ing ferns and foliage and flowers, but he 
must be a deft painter who would catch 
the subtle spirit of the fleeting colors 
which come and go on rock and river; 
further down the dale there is the blue 
smoke from a gipsy fire, where a merry 
picnic party are grouped by the water 
margin, and search is being made for the 
inevitably missing salt and absent cork- 
screw. Comes Reynard’s cave, a natural 
Arc de Triomphe, crowning an ascent 
of two or three hundred feet. A stiff 
climb, with the assistance of a rope, up 
the steep and stony path, and then the 
glory of the view from the opening of the 
cave of water and wood, and mountain 
and moor in a fairy-land combination 
which can only be expressed in exclama- 
tions. Comes the sugar-loaf form of 
Thorpe Cloud, sentinelling the opening of 
the dale, and the bastions of moorland 
slopes, one side Staffordshire, the other 
Derbyshire, acting as fortifications to the 
— of the valley. Dinner at the 
“Izaak Walton,” if you please, and then 
we will proceed to Ilam Church, where 
there is a marble monument by Chantrey 
to the memory of Mr. Pike Watts. Art- 
ists give this a very prominent place 
among the best work from the chisel of 
the great sculptor. 


From The Daily Telegraph. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH CETEWAYO. 


By permission of Captain Ruscombe 
Poole, R.A., the custodian of Cetewayo, 
the deposed Zulu king was interviewed 
on the 1st Oct. by some British officers 
previous to their departure for England, 
among them being: Captain Dickson, 
Royal Dragoons ; Captain Symons, 24th 
Regiment ; Captain Sutherland, 4th King’s 
Own; Assistant-Commissary Chermside 
and Lieutenant Reynolds, 31st Regiment ; 
and Lieutenant A. Burney, Royal Dra- 
goons, who was present at the capture of 
Cetewayo. The interview is thus de- 
scribed : — 

“ At ten A.M. we were introduced, and 
found Cetewayo sunning himself on the 
ramparts of a bastion of the castle, and 
having his hairdressed. He shook hands 
with all of us—a good, wholesome grip, 
with a cool hand and ahuge fist. He was 
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sitting on.a mat spre#d on tke ground, 
. and tad on a red: tablecloth, owbtch par- 

tially, covered ‘his body‘ and enormous 
thighs. We'had brought with us a basket 
full of figs, oranges, sweetmeats, and 
raisins, of which last he fs. inordinately 
fond, a -bottle of whiskey, and some 
colered kerchiefs. We asked permission 
to give him these things, as wé lad heard 
that he was shy of visitors and often 
would not talk to them. As, with many 
less-renowned men, an offering to his ap- 
petite loosened his tongue, and he spoke 
to us openly and pleasantly. His appear- 
ance by this time will have been so often 
described, and must be so well known by 
the thousands of photographs that have 
already been sold, that we will touch but 
lightly on this point. His manner was 
subdued and self-possessed, and he was 
extremely shy of being looked at. He 
* cannot look any one in the face, but after 
a quick, intelligent glance, looks askance, 
and answers questions and talks in a low 
voice. When inclined to talk at all he 
likes being questioned, and answers at 
once through the interpreter. We asked 


him if he felt afraid of the sea as he em- 
barked at Port Durnford. He said,‘ Yes, 
of the surf boats, but not at all when I 
got on board the big ship.’ 


He said that 

e had known in his head all along that 
his army would be beaten by the English, 
and he did all he could to prevent a war, 
but was driven to it by the young men of 
the army; that after Isandhlwana and 
Kambula, where his regiments lost very 
many men, more than he could count, 
they had only half hearts in the fights, 
and that it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he could get the men to- 
gether again; that very few of the things 
taken at Isandhlwana were ever brought 
to him, and when he asked about them 
his men said they had got nothing, but he 
knew that they had, ook he supposed they 
had them hidden away at their kraals. 
The two guns were brought to him by his 
order a week after Isandhlwana, during 
which time they had been left on the bat- 
tle-field; one was caught his side of the 
hill, the other ours. He had never heard 
anything of the lost colors, and did not 
know what they were, and did not think 
it likely that we should hear of them 
again. The young men would most likely 
tear them up, and give the gold fringes to 
their zxtomdis (girls). The white people 
living in Zululand might in years to come 
hear of them and other things, if they had 
not. been destroyed ; but the people for a 
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Jong tinge would be afraid to give up any- ° 
thing, éhrough fear of bélag killed for 
— in possession. — was pexceed- 
ingly angry with the army for killing the 
ollicers at Isandhlwana, me had given his: 
men strict orders to bring all the officers 
to him alive; his men had said that they 
could not tell the officers from the men, 
and so killed them all. He called them 
fools, as he had told them that the officers 
wore swords and the men had guns. (It 
will be remembered that before the cam- 
paign commenced the officers received 
orders to assimilate their dress as much 
as possible to that of the men, to prevent 
the fire of, the enemy being drawn on 
them.) When asked what he would have 
done with the officers Cetewayo replied, 
‘I should have used them for political 
purposes.’ On being pressed for a mean- 
ing he said, ‘I should have made use of 
them. I knew what to do with them. I 
was very angry.’ Cetewayo then began 
to talk to Captain Poole about his living 
and some arrangements for his comfort, 
and grumbled because he could not have 
a whoie ox every day for himself, and 
then he asked if he knew what his (Cap- 
tain Poole’s) name with a click in front of 
it meant in the Zulu language? Being 
answered in the negative, the king, laugh- 
ing, told the interpreter to tell him that it 
meant a small thorn, very troublesome in 
some parts of the country, and that he 
must take his name to be a warning to 
take care of him and not get pricked. 
The Zulus pride themselves on their con- 
versational powers, and never miss an 
opportunity of playing upon a word, and 
in this the king is an adept. He has 
been measured for a suit of clothes and a 
pair of boots, and he was counting the 
days on his fingers till they were com- 
pleted as promised, thus assuming ver 
quickly raiments of a civilization to whic 
a few days before he was such a deter- 
mined enemy, and an adaptation to for- 
tune and circumstances worthy of a great 
mind. Our visit terminated as it had 
begun, with a ‘shake hands’ all round. 
On our way out we stopped to speak to 
the king’s four wives, or rather concu- 
bines, who were captured with him— 
four strapping wenches of five feet seven 
or eight inches in height, and, for black 
women, not ill looking. They looked 
happy enough now that they are assured 
that they are not going to be killed, and 
were humming away as one was stringing 
beads, another cooking, and the other 
two looking on.” 








